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M. THIERS: A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


BY AN ENGLISH PENCIL. 


[THREE years ago, at a soirée at the 
house of M. Thiers, the author of 
this biography asked his assistance 
in collecting materials for a sketch 
of his eventful life. He kindly 
said, “I will give you every assist- 
ance in my power. Call on me in the 
mornings, when I am not so much ab- 
sorbed by visitors—at six o'clock, if 
you like. Bring a list of questions. 
Question me without fear of giving 
offence. I shall answer truthfully, 
asking nothing of your friendship, but 
something of your indulgence.” He 
was as good as his word. To render 
him the justice he deserves longer ex- 
planations would be needed than the 
space in these pages can afford.—E. C.] 


Tae French Revolution had a first 
and second growth. That of 1789 was 
associated with the storms, the showers, 
the sunshine, the wild blasts, the fresh- 
ness, bloom, and promise of spring. It 
came up in Floréal and Prairial, and 
ripened in Thermidor and _ Fructi- 
dor. That of 1830 was brilliant, but 
autumnal, Its flowers came out on 
the eve of a long winter, and, save 
in a few exceptional plants, had no 
great development. The men of the 
States-General were impelled by lofty 
motives; in working for France they 
conceived they were working for the 
world. In their estimation the loss 
of a colony was of small importance 
compared to the denial of a principle. 
No. 217.—voL. XXXVII. 


Splendid talents were not wanting in 
the generation of 1830. But they 
were deficient in the vis vite of youth 
and the sacred fire that inspires noble 
aims. Of this second growth M. Thiers 
was one of the highest types. His 
long life is closely bound up in the 
French history of the last half cen- 
tury. The fierce light of journalism 
which played on him in his zenith, 
showing with prosaic distinctness his 
public and private failings, was, as 
the evening of his career drew nigh, 
succeeded by a semi-obscurity, which 
presaged one of the worst political 
hurricanes of modern times. In his 
seventy-third year he emerged from 
the partial retirement in which he 
had lived after the coup détat, to 
save France from wreck. He suc- 
ceeded beyond the hopes of friends 
confident in his great abilities. The 
task he accomplished has no parallel 
in history. The difficulties he had 
to deal with were many and stu- 
pendous. He compared himself to a 
pilot engaged to bring a shattered hulk 
safely into port in the face of a raging 
and dangerous sea, with a jealous cap- 
tain, and a mutinous crew, who threw 
him overboard the moment he had re- 
fitted the ship. Thiers, President of 
the Third Republic, well redeemed 
the errors into which intemperate love 
of action, passion for his country’s 
glory, and ambition, had hurried him 
in younger life. His political sun 
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may be said to have set when he was 
ejected from the Presidency in 1873. 
But after it went down its rays shot 
up from below the horizon, and cast 
ujon the illustrious octogenarian a 
vrighter. glow.than it ever did at any 
earlier, period, of -his career. 

There was not much that was epic 
ir the astonishingly rapid and suc- 
cessful struggics of M. Thiers—first 
against poverty, and then for fame and 
power. ‘It was not that he was desti- 
tuté of ‘courage, forin him that quality 
was carried to the extreme of in- 
trepidity and audacity. But it was 
allied with an amount of address which 
we do not generally associate with the 
heroic character. He was rather the 
hero of a child’s story, than of a poem 
intended to celebrate great faculties 
and surplus activities devoted to great 
ends, although he was in no small 
measure endowed with both. From 
youth to old age, when a nettle was 
raised to strike him, he never shrank 
from roughly handling it. But he 


preferred, when it was possible, to talk 
the person who flourished it into lay- 


ing it down. Violent conflict with an 
enemy was repugnant to him. He was 
often called a worshipper of force, but 
in reality he had small sympathy with 
it when not manifestly directed by in- 
tellect. In northern races, the bar- 
barian constantly breaks out in the 
finest gentleman. There was not a 
trace of barbarism in Thiers, notwith- 
standing the poverty in which he was 
reared. Bismarck, who is not a man 
of very delicate feeling, was charmed 
with his super-civilisation, and at Ver- 
sailles complimented him upon it. 
‘Talk on, talk on, I beseech you,” 
he said to him, when they had laid 
aside grave business for lighter con- 
versation. “It is delightful to listen 
to one so essentially civilised.” There 
was not a trace of the primitive man 
in Thiers. He was the heir, truly, of 
all the ages in the foremost rank of 
time, and of the races who made the 
Mediterranean basin the centre of 
antique civilisation. 

M. Thiers was born in a troublous 


period of the world’s history. The 
eighteenth century was going out in 
social and political storm and up- 
heavals at the time of his birth, 
which happened at Marseilles on the 
16th of April, two years and nearly 
nine months before the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its mechanical and industrial 
revolutions, came in. 

In the diary of the physician who 
attended at this event, this curious 
entry was made—‘ A cing heures ce 
matin, j’ai assist¢ i l’accouchement de la 
fille d’Amic. Douleurs des plus vives, 
et prolongés pendant vingt heures. 
Présentation mauvaise. Temps de ges- 
tation presque dix mois. Enfant du 
sexe masculin, turbulent, et trés viable, 
quoique ses membres inf¢rieurs sont 
peu développ¢s. La jeune mére était 
en proie & des grands chagrins, ce 
qui explique ces accidents. Son mari 
s’est sauvé de chez lui, et elle ne sait 
pas ce qui lui en est devenu. La 
femme Lhommaca s’est trouvée auprés 
de sa fille.” 

An inauspicious entrance truly on 
life’s stage! The deserted young wife, 
whose miseries are thus briefly re- 
corded, had, ten months previously, 
made. a love match, and in conse- 
quence quarrelled with her family. 
They were of Levantine origin, and, 
among themselves, spoke in the Greek 
dialect. “The woman Lhommaga”’ 
was the aunt of the poet Chénier, and 
the wife of an enterprising and rich 
merchant named Amic. Taking pity 
on her daughter in her distress, she 
gave her and a tribe of step-children 
shelter in a house belonging to 
herself, which happened to be un- 
let. It was then numbered 15, 
in the fifth isle, or block, of the Rue 
des Petits Pires, a new street, con- 
necting the Place St. Michel with 
the suburb of La Plaine, and called 
after a Jesuit confraternity which had 
formerly established itself on a pro- 
perty through which it ran. “40” 
is the number this house now bears. 
It is valued at 22,000 francs, but was 
not worth half that sum in 1797. 
Madame Amic mortgaged it in 1816, 
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to enable Thiers to study law; and 
when she went in 1825 to live at Bouc, 
where he purchased a cottage for her 
and his mother, she sold it for 13,000 
francs toa M. Delestrade. Madame 
Thiers is now negotiating its purchase. 
She intends to furnish it with part of 
her late illustrious husband’s art collec- 
tion and books, and present it to the 
town of Marseilles. 

The Amics and Lhommacas belonged 
to the same Levantine clan. They 
were warm-hearted people, quick to 
resent and sharp in their resentment, 
but soon disposed to forgive and 
forget. They appear also to have 
been enthusiastic Royalists. Their re- 
putation as such induced Thiers the 
elder, who was a friend of theirs, to 
fly for shelter, in the White reaction of 
Thermidor, to the house of his future 
father-in-law. While hiding there, 
Amic’s daughter, a young girl of re- 
markable beauty, energy of character, 
and keenness of tongue, fell in love 
with him. She pitied him for his mis- 
fortunes, was dazzled by his brilliant 
parts and plausible manners, and, re- 


gardless of his poverty and family 
encumbrances, insisted on espousing 
him. To understand a great man well 
we should know something of his family 


history. In troubled times French- 
women have strong political sentiments, 
and know how toassertthem. Thiers’s 
mother was no exception. The honey- 
moon over, she quarrelled as much 
with her husband about his opinions 
as about his convivial habits, which 
tended to keep him in the poverty into 
which he had fallen. Her royalism was 
not modified later in life by her son’s 
successes, and she mourned over his 
revolutionary leanings when he arrived 
at man’s estate. Her husband was a 
little mercurial person of almost uni- 
versal aptitudes, great wit, too great 
enterprise, and a petulant temper, 
which ill disposed him to bear the 
lash of his wife’s tongue. A Royalist 
émigré, the Marquis de Fonvielle of 
Toulouse, sketched a portrait of him 
in 1808 which might serve for a 
caricature of our M. Thiers. The 


marquis made a voyage with him 
from Genoa to Carthagena in Spain, 
on board the Virgen del Pilar, and 
said of him, in writing to a relation in 
France: “This little man is a talking 
and gesticulating encyclopedia, and the 
most amusing creature I ever came 
across. One cannot start any subject 
with which he is unfamiliar. It is im- 
possible to have seen any wonderful 
thing that he has not witnessed. He 
knows the entire globe, round which 
he tells us he sailed with Captain le 
Marchant. I somehow doubt if he 
ever did, though he bears cross-ex- 
amination well, and surmounts with 
address every objection to his story. 
He is precise in the employment of 
technical, scientific, and nautical terms, 
in the description of the countries 
visited by the captain, in the desig- 
nation of latitudes, officers, men, 
and log-book dates. He reasons 
better than any sailor on the art of 
navigation, explains with surprising 
clearness the manceuvres of the crew, 
demonstrates as pat as the alphabet 
the laws of storms and currents, and 
shipbuilding. If asked to give an 
account of what passes in the moon, 
he would be at no loss to furnish one. 
He parrots every scientific theory and 
system, and really he looks like a par- 
rot raised in some incomprehensible 
way into a human being.” 

This “talking encyclopedia,” just 
before the birth of his son Adolphe 
Louis, was employed as a dock-porter ; 
but he had seen prosperous days, and 
had been educated for the bar. His 
father belonged to the burgess aristo- 
eracy which, from 1560 to 1775, when 
Marseilles lost its liberties, exercised 
well-nigh uncontrolled sway over that 
town. Moreover, he was annalist to 
the Hétel de Ville, and wrote an 
erudite history of Provence. The 
annalist was the son of a notable 
cloth merchant, a friend of M. de 
Marbeuf, the governor of Corsica, 
and had built himself a palatial 
mansion in the Rue de Mazade. He 
was magnificent in his expenditure, 
and a man of brilliant parts. The 
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fame of his suppers—which had an 
artistic character—reached to Paris, 
and his house was the resort of the 
chief people of Marseilles. In making 
a venture with the American colonies 
he was ruined. He lived to the age 
of ninety-seven. His son, the archi- 
vist, died in his ninety-fifth year at 
Mentone, whither he fled from the 
Republicans, who persecuted him for 
having incited the burgess party to 
seize on the Jacobins representing the 
Convention, and throw them into the 
dungeons of the Chiteau d’If. M. 
Thiers’s father, following the revolu- 
tionary current, helped to release the 
prisoners. For this service he was 
named Registrar to the Tribunal 
of Public Safety, a position which, 
under the White Terror, drew upon 
him the wrath of the Royalists, and 
led to his taking refuge in the house of 
Amic, where he met his second wife. 
The illustrious statesman who died 
last September was not, therefore, as 
has been frequently said and written, 
the son of an illiterate workman. 
His father, as we have seen, was a 
man of excellent education, and, for 
the city in which he lived, of high ex- 
traction and unquestionably ancient 
lineage. M. Thiers resembled him in 
every point, except his incapacity to 
succeed. He was in the habit of dis- 
appearing suddenly, to engage in the 
strangest kind of mercantile and other 
ventures, and of not turning up for 
long periods, when he re-appeared 
empty-handed, but full of hope. The 
English fleet, which prevented him 
from executing a military contract 
obtained in 1797, did not prevent his 
going, soon after, to Italy. He went 
there as impresario of a company 
of players which he had formed. At 
Milan one of his actresses obtained 
for him the monopoly of the gaming- 
tables. Thence he pushed on to Naples, 
where his wit and unflagging spirits 
gained him influential patrons at 
Court and the favour of Joseph Bona- 
parte and his wife, whom he had known 
at Marseilles. 

For a while he led a splendid life. 
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Suddenly collapsing, he turned up in 
Carthagena, where he started a house 
of business, and then sold it to go to 
Madrid. In that city King Joseph 
and Queen Julie (née Clary) took 
him by the hand, and, but for the 
crash of Vittoria, he might have 
prospered. The presence of the Eng- 
lish, however, served as an excuse 
for not sending more money than he 
did to his suffering family ; and the 
direct pressure of their arms on his 
business speculations helped to foster 
in his son’s mind the intensely national 
and bellicose spirit which the stirring 
events of the Consulate and Empire 
had generated in it. This brilliant, 
roving, speculative Marseilles Micawber 
had a passion for houses, which he 
transmitted to Adolphe. In 1831, full 
of hope in the patronage of the creator 
of the July Monarchy, he hastened to 
Paris with a scheme for irrigating and 
reclaiming the Crau desert outside of 
Marseilles. Thiers severelyadmonished 
him, and asked him what he owed him. 
“Everything,” urged the prodigal 
parent. ‘“ Do you think that if, when 
my grandfather failed, I had resigned 
myself to a life of penurious economy 
and stagnation, you would be the man 
you are?” The argument told. The 
son, who had a strong instinct of filial 
duty, granted his father a pension, and 
sent him to Carpentras to direct the 
post-office, with authority to appoint a 
daughter by his first wife deputy post- 
mistress. There the old man took a 
cottage at a short distance from the 
Allée des Platanes, and lived in com- 
pany with a pack of dogs. He fre- 
quently got into the hands of Jews, 
who speculated upon the scandal it 
would occasion if they arrested him for 
debt. In 1833, Thiers, then Minister 
of Public Works, gave him 12,000f. for 
consenting formally to his marriage 
with the co-heiress of M.and Madame 
Dosne. To insure the non-appearance 
of his troublesome parent at the wed- 
ding, the minister for three weeks pre- 
viously hired all the places in the stage 
coaches running from Carpentras and 
other towns of the Vaucluse to Lyons. 




















When length of day runs in the 
blood, traditions are tenacious. Those 
of the Thiers family went back to the 
very origin of the ‘city which for 
generations they had helped to rule, 
to agitate, and to enrich. It was said 
that they belonged to a servile Punic 
colony, transplanted from Africa by 
the Romans, of which vestiges ex- 
isted up to a very recent period. 
There seems to have been in the race 
that subtlety, that tenacity which 
hides itself under a flexible exterior, 
that genius for dealing with present 
difficulties, and that repugnance to 
abstract theories, which distinguished 
the Carthaginians. At a féte given 
by Marseilles to Mirabeau, an allusion 
was made to this Punic legend by the 
Committee of Management. They de- 
cided that at the gala representation 
in the theatre their illustrious guest 
should sit between two young ladies 
of remarkable beauty—Mademoiselle 
Thiers, aunt of the statesman, and 
Mademoiselle Noble; Mirabeau_be- 
tween the noblesse and the tiers was 
the pun they proposed to put in ac- 
tion. Mademoiselle Noble, or Nobili, 
of Italian ancestry, was dressed to per- 
sonify old Rome, and Mademoiselle 
Thiers, Carthage, the trading state of 
antiquity. The play was the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Mirabeau asked the 
young ladies did it interest them! 
‘** What more interests us,” replied 
Mademoiselle Thiers, “is to find our- 
selves beside the Gentilhomme Bour- 
geois.” The mot was repeated by the 
great orator in the salon, and its author 
became the heroine of the evening. 
Thiers was adopted in early infancy 
by his grandmother Madame Amic. She 
got two flourishing merchants, named 
Rollardin and Barthelitre, to stand for 
him at the baptismal font ; and it was 
well for him that she did. Leaving 
the house in the Rue des Petits 
Pires to her unhappy daughter—with 
whom, when her own fortune was en- 
gulphed in a subsequent disaster, she 
went back to live—she took her grand- 
son to her bastide, or country house. 
It was on one of those limestone hills 
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clad with parasol pines which run east 
of the city into the Mediterranean. 
The bright sun, the bright sea, the 
aromatic herbage, and the balsamic 
emanations from woods that gave 
shelter, but did not impede the cir- 
culation of the air, were powerful 
stimulants to mind and body. In his 
writings M. Thiers recurs to the im- 
pressions he received in childhood on 
that luminous hillside, looking down 
on the blue glinting bay and crowded 
port. He was allowed to run about 
wild. When the bastide was sold, and 
Mme. Amic obliged to share her 
daughter’s lodging, she did not cur- 
tail her favourite grandchild’s liberty. 
His playground, after he went back 
to the Rue des Petits Péres, was an- 
other limestone hill, now built over, 
and called Les Baumettes, from caverns. 
in its flank. Thiers was a young 
Ishmael among the street Arabs that 
gathered there. To his latest days he 
recurred with pleasure to his boyish 
games and warfare at Les Baumettes. 
His recollection of them and of the 
happy tone they gave his intellect 
prompted him to give a cold reception. 
to schemes for endowing France with 
infant schools. M. Thiers often sus- 
tained against Guizot, who was a 
thorough schoolmaster, that young 
children are better employed bird- 
nesting and thrashing each other out 
of doors, than locked up in ugly, close 
rooms, poring over lessons which they 
should be allowed only to glance at. 
The boy Thiers had a very narrow 
escape of receiving no education what- 
ever. His grandmother was loath to 
part with him. She feared for his 
health, for which his phenomenal small- 
ness augured ill. Then she dreaded to 
part with the small sum of money that 
remained to her after the wind-up of 
her affairs. When Rollardin—one of the 
child’s godfathers and kind protectors 
—set on Joseph Chénier to obtain for 
him a demi-bourse at the Lycce, the 
mother protested against a son of hers 
ever wearing Bonaparte’s livery, or 
eating bread provided by him. The 
Due d’Enghien’s execution had revived 
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her old royalist fanaticism. She exe- 
crated the Emperor and the Empire, 
and thought no good could come of 
their schools for higher instruction. 
Barthelitre—the other godfather, with 
whom the young Adolphe spent his 
Sundays, and who divined the future 
that was before him—interfered. He 
threatened to apply to the still absent 
father, who had a legal right to decide 
as to the manner in which the boy was 
to be educated. Under this menace 
the two ladies yielded, and Thiers was 
prepared to compete for the demi- 
bourse, for which his cousin Chénier 
obtained him a nomination. At the 
examination which was to open to him 
the doors of the Lyceum he obtained 
high marks. Rollardin bought his 
outfit, and Bartheliére undertook to 
pay those school expenses which the 
municipality did not bear. 

Thiers’s first Black Monday was in 
October, 1808. A good boy he cer- 
tainly was not, but an able boy he 
constantly proved himself. To keep 
at the head of his form he scarcely 


needed to apply himself, so rapid was 
his apprehension and so tenacious 


his memory. In the humanities he 
was weak, unless when asked to com- 
ment on the classic authors that he 
had to study. The leisure his superior 
capacity secured for him was spent in 
practical jokes and escapades, cleverly- 
imagined and boldly-executed. A more 
mischievous sprite never tormented an 
usher. In planning a trick, it was his 
way to ingratiate himself with the 
masters, and to secure the favour of 
probable witnesses. Under the Mar- 
seilles professors his higher faculties 
did not assert themselves. They were 
suddenly brought out by the menace 
of expulsion, conjoined with fresh 
family disasters, and the arrival from 
Paris of a teacher for whose memory 
M. Thiers, to the end of his life, 
entertained a profound reverence. 
For the first time in his life he 
knew what it was to venerate as well 
as to love a human being. Maillet- 
Lacoste, the new professor, was a 
young man of noble and engaging 


countenance. His air and manners 
were those of a perfect gentleman, 
contrasting strongly with the easily 
excited provincial pedagogues, under 
whom Thiers had heretofore been 
placed. Master of himself in all cir- 
cumstances, he soon became master 
of the Lyceans in his class. Thiers 
was the disciple and pupil of Maillet- 
Lacoste, who in teaching him mathe- 
matics sought to raise his moral 
standard. The Parisian tutor was 
a martyr to his political faith. 
Issuing with a high number in a 
batch of 190 from the Polytech- 
nique, where he had been a comrade 
of Arago, he elected to be a civil 
engineer. But, writing a pamphlet 
against the Consulate, and signing 
a protest against the Empire, he was 
sent in disgrace to teach mathematics 
at the Lyceum of Marseilles, In talk- 
ing politics he was reserved But the 
precocious intellect of Thiers led him 
to unbosom himself, and master 
and pupil discussed political ethics 
during the evening recreation in the 
arcades of the court. On the Thursday 
holidays they visited the museum, and 
a library formed out of the spoils of 
the Convents and Chiteaux of Pro- 
vence. Maillet-Lacoste was alive and 
in obscurity when Thiers became Pre- 
sident of Louis Philippe’s Council. 
His old pupil—who, if at times a slip- 
rery politician, loved the intimate com- 
panionship of honest men, and was 
firm in his friendship for them—wrote 
him an affectionate letter in which he 
offered him an important post in the 
department of Public Instruction. 
Maillet-Lacoste declined in terms 
which, if read by the light of subse- 
quent events, seem prophetic. “I 
cannot,” he said, “accept anything 
from you since you have broken with 
those who wished to found a Republic 
in 1830. You then condemned France 
to another series of political convul- 
sions. The peasantry still remember 
with affection the régime to which they 
owe their emancipation. They hate 
Bonaparte, their recollections being 
still fresh of how he took their sons 
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for the cannon’s maw. They also hate 
the Bourbons, their secular oppres- 
sors. The priests labour among them 
to distort the Republican tradition, 
and are likely to succeed. You will 
live, I am persuaded, to see the down- 
fall of your Citizen King, and the 
priest-deceived people refusing to let 
you have a Republic when you want 
one. They will impose on you some 
sort of clerical despotism—perhaps the 
Empire minus Bonaparte and plus the 
Jesuits. The days of July robbed me 
of a fondly-cherished hope. I used to 
think your luminous intellect could 
not long be taken in by a system 
resting neither on instinct nor prin- 
ciple. Those participating in your 
government will condemn themselves 
to a course of unworthy expedients, 
the example of which will rot the fibre 
of the nation. You are exposing 
yourself to be tempted precisely where 
you are weakest. .The best thing I 
can wish you is to be soon obliged to 
retire from office, and that for a long 
time.” 

Under the quickening influence 
of Maillet-Lacoste Thiers soon found 
work, for which he had a prodigious 
capacity, easier than idleness. The 
many-sidedness of his mind placed 
him foremost in most branches of 
learning. But no effort of the will 
could enable him to master foreign 
languages, or commit to memory long 
passages from the Latin and Greek 
authors. All he could attain to by 
persevering labour was to read and 
understand a Greek or Latin book 
at sight. The ideas they expressed 
he rapidly caught up, made his own, 
and retained ; but the words in which 
they were embodied slipped from him, 
though when he met them again he re- 
membered them at once. A language 
of Gothic origin had no hold whatever 
upon his mind. It was forgotten as 
soon as learned. When M. Thiers was 
engaged in his historical work he tried 
hard to learn German and English, in 
order to read th» pamphlets, news- 
paper articles, street songs, and state 
papers bearing on the wars of the 


First Republic and of Napoleon. The 
labour was fruitless. The historian 
acquired Italian hecause his ears 
in childhood were familiarised with 
the Provencal dialect. He believed 
that but for the fact of his mother’s 
family and friends having spoken 
among themselves in a Greek patois, 
Homer, in whosespirited battle-pictures 
he revelled, would have been to him a 
sealed book. But the literary aliment 
on which his imagination chiefly fed 
was not borrowed from antiquity. Boys 
in the public schools of France, at 
the beginning of the century, when 
Thiers was a boy, were encouraged to 
read the Moniteur. He devoured its 
accounts of Napoleon’s prodigious vic- 
tories, and triumphal marches and 
counter-marches over Europe. He 
followed the “Grande Armée” over 
the atlas which lay in his desk, and 
explained to his class-fellows strategi- 
cal and geographical points, and the 
obstacles which the Conqueror over- 
came, The Bulletin de [Empire was 
read aloud by professors to their 
pupils in the Lyccées, It was written 
in a tawdry, declamatory style for the 
ignorant multitude, which furnished 
raw material for Bonaparte’s armies, 
and facts were too often made to give 
place for high-flown epithets. Thiers 
amused himself by taking a bulletin 
of victory for a theme, and expand- 
ing it into a full account of the 
battle, which he read aloud at recrea- 
tion in the court-yard, and carried 
home with him to his relations on the 
Sunday following. His grandmother 
carefully stored up these juvenile com- 
positions, suggested by the bombastic 
poverty of the official newsman’s style. 
A sketch of the Bridge of Lodi—a 
retrospective study—is as full of 
action as one of Horace Vernet’s battle- 
pieces. These early writings, some 
few of which still exist, were permeated 
with the military spirit of the time 
in which they were written. Thiers’s 
genius was awakened by the in- 
creasing din of war, and by the bon- 
fires on the Provence mountains which 
blazed forth the news of land-victories 
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to hostile fleets standing out at sea. 
Ina youthful essay he maintained, with 
an argumentative skill which must 
have astonished his preceptors, that 
France, to avoid being the weakest, 
should be the strongest of European 
powers. Her exceptional advantages 
would render her an object of cove- 
tous enmity, and tempt less favoured 
nations to plunder her. In sup- 
porting his thesis, Thiers argued 
against the too easy exchange of agri- 
cultural wealth for money, which he 
thought would weaken the real sinews 
of war, and tend to the accumulation 
of treasure and the diminution of de- 
fensive power. He maintained that 
a strong population with simple habits 
and intelligence had more expansive 
power than one that was wealthy 
and luxurious. This idea, in 1872, 
governed M. Thiers’s commercial po- 
licy, as shown in the Navigation Bill, 
and was at the bottom of his opposi- 
tion to the Second Emperor’s com- 
mercial treaties. To mathematics as 
to composition, Thiers applied himself 
at school with ardour. He had a taste 
for them, and knew that proficiency 
in them would, if he grew tall enough 
to qualify him for military service, 
enable him to make a figure in the 
army. Fifty-eight years later, his 
early love for science came out again. 
At Tours, in the month of October, 
1870, he procured a whole library of 
scientific works, which he studied with 
ardour. This occupation calmed the 
fever into which he was thrown by 
the memorable events of that year, and 
the political inactivity in which he was 
kept by the jealousy of the Delegate 
Government, and the fears of M. 
Clement Laurier, lest one so expert 
in the analysis and management of 
badgets should interfere with the 
financial schemes in which he had em- 
barked. At Bordeaux he went through 
a course of physics and chemistry in 
the following months of November 
and December. 

Thiers having in 1814 completed the 
university curriculum, his dem/-bourse 


dropped, and he returned to the house 
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in which he first saw the light. The 
long blockade and the naval triumphs 
of the English had well-nigh reduced 
Marseilles to a state of inanition. His 
grandmother, to whom he owed so 
much, had let the lower floors of her 
house to a shopkeeper, and had antici- 
pated several years’ rent. She was 
sharing her pittance with Madame 
Thiers in thegarret story. The latter did 
what she could to earn a little money, 
sometimes doing needlework for an 
army contractor, sometimes keeping 
the accounts of her mother’s tenant, 
and sometimes, in the hot weather, 
selling iced coffee on a stand in the 
Place St. Michel. One of her daugh- 
ters had learned confectionery. She 
it was who set up a table d’hdte 
in the Rue Basse du Rempart, and 
placed on the signboard “ Pension 
bourgeoise de Madame Ripert, sceur de 
M. Thiers, ancien Président du Conseil 
du Roi Louis Philippe.” A _ step- 
daughter had started on a gay career, 
and subsequently died in a hospital at 
Carpentras. There were other children 
in a miserable condition, for whom 
Adolphe ultimately provided. To 
Charles he gave a consular appoint- 
ment, and he bought a farm in Nor- 
mandy for Isabelle, who died there 
unmarried, in the year 1874. 

Thiers cheated this wretchedness by 
borrowing books and by reading in 
the town library. The godfathers 
continued to ask him to their houses, 
and were in many ways useful to him. 
He contributed to his own support by 
painting miniatures, a branch of art in 
which he attained excellence. He often 
exercised himself in oratory in the 
cockloft in which he slept. His grand- 
mother and a lad of his age were his 
audience. The former thought him 
superior to Mirabeau, whom she had 
heard. He at that time cultivated the 
Ciceronian period, and also the bom- 
bastic manner of Napoleon’s military 
harangues. At Rollardin’s table he sus- 
tained discussions with Royalists— 
who were then on the winning side— 
in a more natural, and we may sup- 
pose more effective, style. His warm- 

















hearted old friend advised him to go to 
the bar, the army being closed against 
him on account of his dwarfish stature. 

Bartheliére and Chénier, on the 
other hand, advised his entering 
a counting-house, where he would 
be received on advantageous condi- 
tions. But Thiers was too fond of the 
Muses to forsake them. He somehow 
imagined he was to play a great part 
in the history of his country, but did 
not well see how he could open to 
himself a literary and public career. 
Old Madame Amic found him the 
means. Encouraged by her friends, 
and by a non-juring priest of whom 
she took counsel, she realised her little 
property so far as she was able, and 
went to settle at Aix, an old parlia- 
mentary town, rich in historical re- 
mains and in chateaux stored with 
works of art. There there was a law- 
school of repute, which her grandson 
entered in 1816. In it he made the 
acquaintance of Mignet, his true and in- 
separable friend for ever after. Thiers 
was gifted with an irrepressibly san- 
guine spirit. He used to divert him- 
self at Aix, planning how to rule 
France when he should be a minister. 
“Quand je serais ministre’ was often 
in his mouth. On reaching the minis- 
terial altitude, he was to drive an 
unfortunate old apple-woman, whose 
stall faced the law school, in a coach 
and four through the town, and bid 
the Prefect appoint her son conciérge 
to the Prefecture. The latter part of 
the promise ‘he kept. Moreover, he 
used to tell his mother and grand- 
mother that out of his ministerial 
salary he would buy a certain cottage 
in the romantic village of Bouc, half- 
way between Marseilles and Aix. He 
was better than his word. In 1832 he 
sent forthe former to share with him the 
grandeur of his ministerial residence ; 
but feeling herself out of her element 
there, and disliking the cold, foggy 
winter of Paris, she elected for the 
Bouc cottage, where Mme. Amic was 
already comfortably installed. In this 
retreat they both died at advanced 
ages, as their tombstones testify. 
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If M. Thiers had sought through 
France he could not have found at 
this stage of his career another insti- 
tution so well fitted to prepare him for 
the course he was to run as the one to 
which he went to study law. Aix was 
the capital of Provence under Réné of 
Anjou. From the time of its union 
with France, it was, in the old juridi- 
cal language, a pays d’état. 1t enjoyed 
privileges unknown elsewhere, except 
at Marseilles, and was the seat of a 
parliament for a hundred years. The 
scenery about it is superb, and the 
town and its environs are in them- 
selves an historical museum. There 
was much wealth in the locality, which 
with the liberties enjoyed by a highly- 
gifted race of people, conduced to intel- 
lectual activity. Mignet was an Aixois. 
His social relations there were valuable 
to Thiers. They embraced opulert and 
very hospitable parliamentary families 
spared by the Revolution. The Mar- 
quis d’Albertas had a gallery of which 
any monarch might have been proud, 
and culled from every modern state 
in which art had flourished. Vanloo’s 
genius was discovered by an Albertas, 
and his pencil employed to decorate 
the chiteau. The Marquis de Lagoy 
was an amateur of rare medals, in 
collecting which he had encumbered his 
estates. He had had the good fortune, 
when the armies of Bonaparte were 
plundering Italian villas, palaces, con- 
vents, and galleries, to acquire port- 
folios filled with sketches and draw- 
ings of the old masters. The collection 
formed by the Marquis de Bourguignon 
de Fabrigoule he had since left to 
the museum of Aix. The Marquis de 
la Rochette and M. Sallier, by whom 
the finances of the Bouches du Rhone 
were then directed, had also galleries 
and private museums in which compa- 
rative studies could be made of ancient 
and modern schools, and history learned 
from Gallo-Roman bronzes, coins, 
marbles, cameos, and inscriptions. 
Thiers, who intuitively turned to 
what was beautiful in art and nature, 
here formed healthy and refined tastes. 
He endeavoured, when fame and 
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fortune had crowned his industrious 
youth and manhood, to reproduce in his 
house in the Place St. Georges what 
he remembered in the mansions of the 
parliamentary notables at Aix. 

The French aristocracy of the eigh- 
teenth century had one very salient 
virtue: it was disposed to encourage 
merit wherever it might be found. In 
its social usages, apart from the Court 
of Versailles, it was in this respect de- 
mocratic. Rousseau, after giving a pic- 
ture of the corruption and giddiness of 
the ladies of rank who directed opinion, 
hastened to say their faults were re- 
deemed by their penetration in discern- 
ing the meritorious, and their genero- 
sity in aiding and bringing them for- 
ward if they were poor and in obscurity. 

The parliamentary families of Aix 
adhered under the Restoration to the 
intellectual traditions of the last cen- 
tury. Thiers was taken up and 
cherished by some of them. He wasa 
delicious toy for old Voltairean nobles. 
No doubt they objected to his poli- 
tics, which were Jacobin; but they 
put up with him for the sake of his 
loquacious wit, and the zest it gave tothe 
conversation in which he mingled. A 
salon or a cercle where he talked became 
an intellectual gymnasium. To exercise 
himself in full liberty in dialectics, he 
at this time formed a club called the 
Cénacle. At first it was intended for 
none but law-students; but judges 
tinged with liberalism, and nobles who 
wished well to the new reforms, having 
sought to join it and being admitted, 
it grew into one of the’ first debating 
societies in France. Its founder was 
its youngest member. Mignet was a 
year older. D’Arlatan de Lauris was 
already a judge of the Court of Appeal 
and a member of the Academy of 
Aix, a circumstance which enabled 
him to render the master-mind of 
the Cénacle a service that opened to 
him the road to the far-off capital. 

Eleven miles from Aix, on the south- 
ern flank of Mount Libaou, in the 
midst of woods and cascades, and 
standing out on arocky platform, there 
is a feudal castle, square, massive, and 
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gloomy, with turrets at its angles. Its 
vast hall, built by the Romans, was an 
armoury,in which are collected weapons 
of all ages and countries. The other 
apartments, some of them of gran- 
diose proportions, are sculptured and 
painted by master-hands. Cardinal 
Isoard was the owner of this castle in 
1818, and had constructed an oratory 
wherein to enshrine the body of St. 
Severin, presented to him by Pius 
VIL Before the castle had come into 
his possession it belonged to the Vau- 
venargues family, and was presented 
to Joseph de Clapiers Vauvenargues, 
first Consul of Aix, as a reward for 
his devotion in relieving the victims 
of the great Marseilles plague. He 
was the father of Vauvenargues the 
moralist, who died at the age of thirty- 
two, in the retreat of Prague, and was 
styled by Voltaire the ‘ master-mind 
of the eighteenth century.” D’Arlatan 
de Lauris was connected with the De 
Vauvenargues, and took Thiers to see 
their castle. He also recommended 
him to the cardinal, who received him 
graciously and asked him to come often 
and study the old rooms and hall in 
detail. While there Thiers conceived 
the idea of writing the life of Vauven- 
argues, which he confided to D’Arlatan. 
Being without money he proposed to 
publish by subscription. His friend not 
only encouraged him in the idea, but— 
without revealing his motive,which was 
to doa kindness to the young student — 
he suggested to the Academy to grant a 
prize of 500 francs for an eulogium on 
Vauvenargues. His pretext was that 
they should not be surpassed in libe- 
rality by the Academyof Nismes, which 
had offered the same sum for an essay 
on Charles VII. That prize had been 
won by Mignet. He went to Nismes 
to be crowned towards the end 
of 1820, and thence to Paris to find 
materials for another prize offered by 
the Academy of Inscriptions “on the 
state of government and legislation in 
France at the accession of St. Louis, 
and the institutions founded by that 
king.” But to return to Aix and 
Thiers. 

















The essays on Vauvenargues were 
to be sent in anonymously, with sealed 
envelopes containing the authors 
names. Thiers having read his at the 
Cénacle, the secret of his authorship 
got out. One half of the Academy was 
for him, and the other half against. 
The adjudicativ.: was put off to the 
next session. Thiers for this paper ob- 
tained an honourable mention. But in 
the interval between the two sessions, 
he wrote in a different style, and from 
another point of view, a second essay. 
The faithful Mignet, to whom he sent it, 
transcribed it and posted the copy in 
Paris. It had for its epigraph, “‘ Man 
is in the world to act ; the greater his 
activity the better he accomplishes his 
destiny.”’ Action, the essayist re- 
garded as the supreme rule and end of 
life, and freedom and energy to act the 
supreme felicity of existence. This 
estimate of happiness was sincere. M. 
Thiers had no experience of the beatific 
vision of the Hindoo. Incentives to 
devouring activity rejuvenated him 
when he was old, and rescued him from 
the physician’s hands when medicine 
and hygienics failed. But to pursue 
the narrative of his life, and show 
more completely the slender hinge up- 
on which his destinies and the greater 
ones involved in them turned. The 
stratagem of the Paris postmark suc- 
ceeded. Aix rang with laughter when 
the trick played on the Royalists was 
discovered. There were public rejoic- 
ings in honour of Thiers. The Cénacle 
gave a banquet in his honour, at which 
he announced his intention of starting 
immediately for Paris. On the day 
following he was entertained in the 
name of the Liberal party by M. 
Borely, an eccentric judge, and an 
offer was made him of a seat in the 
Chamber for Aix at the next vacancy. 
It was not however accepted before 
1830. 

It is commonly and erroneously 
understood that Thiers and Mignet 
journeyed together from Aix to Paris. 
His fellow-traveller was Méry, one of 
the brilliant band turned out by Mar- 
seilles under the Restoration. They 
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passed through Burgundy in the merry 
vintage season, seeking hospitality in 
farmhouses and country inns, often 
dining at the wayside on bread and 
cheese and a bunch of grapes, and 
visiting the noteworthy places lying 
near their route. Weary of body and 
sore of foot, but buoyant with hope, 
Thiers entered the “ maison meubl¢e,” 
in the Passage Montesquieu, in the 
garret of which Mignet lodged. In 
the darkness of the unlighted corridor 
the tired traveller knocked at the 
wrong door. The room he fell upon 
was occupied by another Marseillais, 
Rabbe, a polemist, rugged, violent, 
forcible, and pitiless, who, for the ill- 
luck of the Monarchy, was drifted by 
a domestic hurricane to Paris. He 
was giving a, bowl of hot wine to some 
brother Bohemians, when he heard a 
knock at the door. On opening, a little 
man with a bundle in his hand entered, 
and said he was looking for M. Mignet, 
whom Rabbe knew to be out. The 
stranger asked to be allowed to sit 
down until his friend’s return, and 
advanced towards the table looking 
wistfully at the hot wine. He wore a 
coat that had been green and was faded 
into yellow, tight buff trousers too 
short to cover his ankles, and dusty 
and glossy from long use, a pair of 
clumsy Blucher boots, and a hat 
worthy of a place in an antiquary’s 
cabinet. His face was tanned a deep 
brown, and a pair of brass-rimmed 
spectacles covered half his face. 
Mignet, when he entered, embraced 
him. In the expansiveness of his joy 
he asked him to share his room. He 
spoke of himself as a millionnaire, which 
relatively to the recipient of his hospita- 
lity he was. Had he not been awarded 
a first prize by the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres for his 
essay on France under St. Louis? and 
had not Chatelain, his fellow-towns- 
man, charged him with the foreign 
editorship of the Courier Frangais, in 
which he was pelting away at the 
Monarchy in a series of letters on 
English history? But in sharing his 
poor chamber he did not forget that 
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Madame Thiers had said to him of her 
son—“ Adolphe will never go afoot. 
He will first hang on to the back of 
a carriage, and then work his way 
to the top, throw the driver over and 
seize hold of the reins.” It may be 
observed that she spoke in anger, 
which is cruel. When she so de- 
nounced her son, she was excited by 
the assassination of the Duc de Berri 
and the birth of the Duc de Bordeaux, 
events which did not shake his politi- 
cal opinions. But, it may here be 
observed that, in his old age, M. 
Thiers returned so far to the Royal- 
ism of his mother as to speak with 
unfeigned admiration of the good faith 
and chivalrous impulses of the Comte 
de Chambord, ‘qui n’a jamais voulu 
mettre son drapeau dans sa poche.” 
While Mignet was deducing from 
his moral consciousness a system 
of English policy applicable, as he 
thought, to France, Thiers was spend- 
ing his days in the museums and public 
libraries. Party passions had reached 
Napo- 
leon had just died. The govern- 
ment was in the hands of old émigrés, 
who had forgotten nothing of the 
ancient régime and learned nothing of 
the new, for the simple reason that 
they were at Coblentz, and elsewhere 
abroad, while the changes effected by 
the Revolution were operating. On 
the other side there was a youthful 
nation. The carnage of Bonaparte’s 
wars had left France, in 1814, peopled 
with aged men, women young, old, and 
middle-aged, and boys. ‘The state 
might have been likened to a ship in 
full sail, in a heavy sea, with an in- 
experienced pilot, and without bal- 
last. There were scarcely any men 
in the prime of life. Guizot—a patri- 
arch among the Liberals of 1521— 
was entering his thirty-third year. 
Royalists tore Voltaire out of his 
grave, and threw his bones into a 
ditch, pursued the old Conventionals, 
and made Louvel’s crime a pretext for 
a movement to restore the lands, con- 
fiscated and sold by the revolutionary 
government, to their rightful owners, 
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and to re-establish entails and primo- 
geniture. Republicans called Marie An- 
toinette a Messalina and a traitor to the 
country over which she reigned. In 
thus throwing stones at her they hoped 
to hit the Duchesse de Berri, her niece, 
a dissipated, thoughtless, and fanatical 
princess, and her daughter, the child- 
less Duchesse d’Angouléme, to whom 
misfortune had imparted bitter- 
ness, without the majesty of trials 
nobly borne. She was the Queen 
in expectancy. Her husband—in 
most things a nullity—had very de- 
cided opinions about the Revolution 
and the Liberals : for just then nobody 
was bold enough to call himself a 
Revolutionist or a Bonapartist. Thiers 
—who knew very little about the 
Revolution beyond the fact that it 
enabled Bonaparte, at that time his 
hero, to overrun Europe—thought he 
should like to study the men engaged 
in it. This he did in the Moniteur 
and the other gazettes published in 
Paris in the interval between Turgot’s 
dismissal and the 18th Brumaire. He 
found all the journals that he wanted 
at the Bibliothéque Royale. The notes 
he took there were the commencement 
of his history, which grew up under 
his hand almost of itself. Mignet 
simultaneously began his history of 
the Revolution, which was published 
in 1824, and at once attained a 
European reputation. Six translations 
of it were brought out in the course of 
three years in Germany alone. 

Thiers was called to the Aix bar. 
His acumen and legal knowledge 
were admitted by his brethren of the 
long robe, and by the judges there. 
Rollardin, to keep him in the South, 
promised to obtain for him the best 
commercial: clients at Marseilles. In 
emigrating to Paris, he counted a good 
deal on his professional knowledge as 
a means of advancement. But when 
he arrived there, he found that his 
poverty excluded him from practising 
as a barrister. To belong to the order 
of advocates in Paris it is not enough 
to have passed brilliant examinations. 
The council of the order must be satis- 
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fied that the person seeking admittance 
is already in receipt of an income 
placing him above the temptations of 
want. Moreover, he must have a 
respectably-furnished domicile, and 
produce proof that the furniture is 
paid for. The admission-fees were not 
very heavy; but they were altogether 
beyond the reach of Thiers, whose 
fortune was comprised in the 500 
francs awarded him by the Aix Aca- 
demy, and a small sum which his 
grandmother had squeezed out of her 
narrow pittance. He had therefore to 
lay aside the reasonable ambition of 
making a name and winning honourable 
ease at the Paris bar. His pen, or per- 
haps his pencil, was thesole resource that 
remained to him. Fans were studied 
in the shop windows, and an attempt 
was made to paint others. Applica- 
tions for employment were addressed 
to booksellers and newspaper editors, 
and accompanied by copies of the 
prize essay. A letter of introduction 


from Dr. Arnaud, a member of the 
Cénacle, was forwarded to Manuel, 
the deputy for Marseilles, a narrow- 


minded, hot-headed man, who, however, 
was endowed with the fervid eloquence 
of the South, and was intelligent 
enough to see the irremediable incom- 
patibility between the Bourbons and 
Revolutionary France. When he re- 
ceived the letter, he made a memo- 
randum of it with the intent of making 
an appointment with M. Thiers. But, 
in the stirring parliamentary incidents 
which his daring attacks on the mon- 
archy called forth, he forgot all about it. 
Thiers heard that the Due de Laroche- 
foucauld Liancourt wanted a secretary, 
and lay in wait in the lobby of the 
Chamber of Deputies for Manuel, from 
whom, on making himself known, he 
obtained a recommendation to the 
Due, with another to Bodin of the 
Constitutionnel. There is hardly a 
biographer of Thiers who does not 
confound this passage of his life with 
the riot in the Salle des Pas Perdus 
provoked by Manuel’s arrest. Manuel 
was torn from his seat by the 
collar by two gendarmes, and dragged 


to gaol. Thiers, then reporting for a 
newspaper, rushed from the gallery, 
and, reckless of the danger which he 
ran, harangued the bystanders, and 
called on them to rescue their out- 
raged representative like men. This 
happened soon after the death of 
Louis XVIII. (a king in many points 
resembling our Charles IT.), and in the 
beginning of the r@gne du parti prétre 
under Charles X., the mitigated James 
II. of the House of Bourbon. General 
Foy also died this year, and Thiers 
organised a monster manifestation at 
his funeral—to protest against the 
grant of an indemnity of a milliard 
to the émigrés, and against the sacri- 
lege law, in virtue of which a man who 
insulted the Host in a street proces- 
sion was condemned to lose his hand. 
The incident Manuel and the Foy 
funeral made Thiers known to the tur- 
bulent youth, the discontented Bona- 
partist officers, and the disaffected 
prolétaires. But more than two years 
before these events took place he had 
obtained and resigned the secretary- 
ship at the Due de Liancourt’s, and 
had become a journalist under Manuel’s 
auspices. 

This is how he entered the Consti- 
tutionnel. They wanted an art critic ; 
Thiers was asked if he thought him- 
self equal to a review of the Salon?—a 
task proposed by an editor anxious 
at once to honour Manuel’s recom- 
mendation, and to rid himself of his 
protégé, whose wsthetic education he 
was far from suspecting. Thiers’s first 
notice was a literary event. Dela- 
croix, then an unknown artist, had 
exhibited his Dante and Virgil in 
Hell. Thiers wrote: “That of all 
the pictures in the Salon, this was 
the one that most revealed a coming 
master. One saw in it a powerful 
conception and the free flow of talent. 
It presented with epic force to the 
critic’s eye the selfishness and despair 
of hell. In the treatment of a sub- 
ject which lay on the confines of the 
fantastic, severity of taste was ob- 
servable. The drawing, which hasty 
judges might think deficient in dignity, 
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was, whatever were its defects, re- 
deemed by the truth of the details, 
and the fidelity with which the poet’s 
vision was rendered. The pencil was 
ample and firm, the colour vigorous, 
though perhaps crude. Delacroix, de- 
signed his figures, grouped them, and 
set them in action with the boldness 
of a Michael Angelo and the fecundity 
of a Rubens.”’ 

Of David’s Rape of the Sabines he 
said: “In making these reflections 
in the interest of art present and 
future, we do not the less consider 
David in the light of a great master. 
A man who has worked a revolution 
in the taste of a nation with so keen 
a perception of the beautiful as the 
French must be an artist of the 
highest order. He has rendered an 
important service to our school. But 
it is undesirable that a superstitious 
admiration of his works should pre- 
vent new geniuses from coming for- 
ward. We must take care not to 
imprison present and future art in 
the limits of a style which in the hands 
of imitators must become cold and 
pedantic. No doubt a prime condition 
of art is correctness of outline. But 
it may be asked whether under this 
pretext critics do not check the in- 
spiration of those artists who seek to 
throw more life, more health, and 
more of nature’s truth and freshness 
into their works. M. David delivered 
us from the conventions of the eigh- 
teenth century. He formed others, the 
destruction of which in their turn 
should not annoy him and his admirers. 
One epoch should never be jealous of 
another; nor should those who have 
made a step forward prevent others 
from making another.’’ 

Thus M. Thiers’s first achievement 
was to deliver French art from the 
pseudo-classic tyranny of David, and 
to obtain justice for Delacroix, whom 
Baron Gros had publicly called a lunatic 
and a signboard-dauber. The manage- 
ment of the Constitutionnel, judging 
Thiers by the success of his Salon, 
gave him permanent and well-paid 
employment. His department was the 


“ Varictés’’ on the third page. They 
were to embrace literary criticisms, 
biographies, and scientific papers well 
baited to catch idle readers. The next 
telling article was a review of Mont- 
losier’'s French Monarchy. Montlosier 
was a eulogist of Louis Quatorze, 
whom Thiers condemned because on its 
road to St. Denis, his body was neg- 
lected by his courtiers, and followed by 
the imprecations of the people. The 
reviewer maintained that had Louis 
Quatorze been a great king, who exer- 
cised despotism for the giory of the 
nation, his death would have been 
attended with a reaction in his favour; 
and the Parisians—who are prompt to 
strike in anger, but quick to forget 
and forgive the faults of patriotic 
though severe rulers—would have fol- 
lowed his hearse in silent sorrow. 
Fifty-six years after this judgment 
was passed the people of Paris, ob- 
livious of the hard chastisement in- 
flicted on them by M. Thiers, escorted 
his remains in speechless grief to the 
tomb in Pére-la-Chaise. 

Thiers’s literary merits and dash 
rapidly brought up the Constitutionnel 
to be the leading organ of the bour- 
geoisie, He was endowed with nothing 
short of a genius for journalism. 
Prompt, agile, gifted with ready tact, 
and quick to feel the public pulse, and 
to divine smouldering passions and 
bring them to the surface, he instine- 
tively eluded the snares and pitfalls in 
his road. When the superior deities 
refused to listen to him, he knew well 
how to array the Acherontians on 
his side, though in rousing them he 
ever took high ground. Sentiments 
and ideas which vaguely agitated the 
multitude he shaped with ready skill 
into clear aphorisms, which circulated 
like current coin. He did not fear 
repeating himself, but was careful to 
vary the form of his repetitions. It 
was an axiom of his that when a 
speaker wants to carry away a stolid 
assembly or uncultured mass, he should 
often present the same argument, but 
each time in a new verbal dress. Thiers 
had a native repugnance to what was 
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hazy. His mind turned, of itself, to- 
wards the light. However obscure a 
controverted point, he laid his finger, 
as if by intuition, on the knot of the 
question, and with an address that 
charmed the bystanders, undid the 
bewildering tangle. Louis XVIII.’s 
death heightened the growing anta- 
gonism between royalty and the na- 
tion, which had been roused from the 
passivity of depletion by the Liberal 
movement in Spain, and its suppres- 
sion by a French army under the Duc 
d’Angouléme’s command. Thiers at 
this juncture was enjoying literary 
laurels culled in the Pyrenees, from 
which he wrote a series of letters to 
the Constitutionnel describing his holi- 
day tour. It was asked if he might 
not advantageously be promoted to the 
political department. The manager 
thought he could, and finding he struck 
a national chord, was for letting him 
work with an unfettered pen. But 
the more timid shareholders sought to 
moderate the trenchant vigour of his 
polemics. To have a voice in the 
direction, he purchased a share with 
borrowed money procured through the 
instrumentality of Schubart,an obscure 
German bookseller, the original of 
Balzae’s Schmucke, in Le Cousin Pons. 
This Schubart used to dine at la 
Mire Saguet’s, a cheap gargotte in the 
Passage Montesquieu, with Charlet 
the caricaturist, Sigalon, Mignet, and 
Thiers, for whom his admiration was 
extravagant, Schubart rendered his 
idol the service of taking him to Faron 
Cotta, the opulent German publisher, 
and asking him to grant the loan the 
young journalist stood in need of. 
Under the new impulsion the Consti- 
tutionnel took a well-defined colour, 
attained the largest circulation a 
French newspaper was ever known to 
command, and forced the King to 
place M. de Martignac, a dynastic 
Liberal, at the head of the govern- 
ment. The debates in the Chamber 
furnished M. Thiers with his themes. 
The daily “copy” was written in a 
clear hand, which advanced steadily 
across the paper in lines wide apart 
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to leave room for corrections. As 
each page was filled it was cast on 
the ground. The task done, a clerk 
picked up the sheets and set them in 
order. The blotting-paper was seldom 
used. Thiers bore interruption in 
speaking better than in writing. 
Before sitting down to his desk, he 
studied authorities with Benedictine 
patience and minuteness, and classified 
his subjects. But from the moment 
he took his broad-nibbed goose quill 
in hand until he had done with it he 
did not raise his eyes from the quire 
of glazed foolscap before him. This 
habit, formed in the bureaux of the 
Constituticnnel, he never dropped. 

His article sent to press, the rest of 
the evening was spent in society. As 
he slept in. the middle of the day, he 
was able without fatigue to sit up 
late at night. Lafitte, a Bonapartist 
banker, and the associate in military 
contracts and other speculations of 
Ouvrard and Dosne, whose eldest 
daughter is now Thiers’s widow, opened 
to him the great world of the Liberal 
salons, The exquisite man of the 
world whom this generation will not 
easily forget, who was never more 
at home than at the Elysce receiving 
the representatives of the Great 
Powers, “was,’’ says Lomenie, “re- 
marked in Lafitte’s and Talley- 
rand’s drawing-rooms for his fluent 
speech and vivid southern imagination. 
The dwarfishness of his stature, the 
oddity of his visage, half hidden by a 
pair of goggles, the singular cadence 
of his voice, his jerking motions, the 
see-saw action of his shoulders, his 
short legs, his want of manner, fan- 
tastic clothing, and manifest genius, 
contributed to fix attention on him.” 
The fame of a duel arising from a love 
affair, one of the few really romantic 
episodes in his long existence, helped 
to lionise him. At Aix M. Thiers 
believed himself to be eternally ena- 
moured of a young girl of majestic 
beauty and decayed family. He 
courted her, wrote verses about her, 
was affianced, shed bitter tears in 
parting, and kept up a tender corre- 
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spondence with her extending over 
many months. The fame of his news- 
paper articles reaching Aix, where a 
maiden’s bloom soon fades, the young 
lady’s father came to Paris to call upon 
Thiers and ask him to fulfil his pro- 
mise. Poverty was pleaded in stay of 
execution. A year’s delay was asked 
and granted. At the close of the 


twelve months there was another visit. . 


M. Thiers vowed unalterable affection, 
but represented that his income, which 
was precarious, would not suffice to 
keep both his mother and a wife. He 
therefore begged for a further delay, 
which drew on him the ire of his 
visitor, who next day insulted him in 
the lobby of the Chamber. A chal- 
lenge ensued. The offender’s seconds 
were Rabbe and an Aixois lawyer, and 
those of the offended party Mignet 
and Manuel. The young lady’s father 
was allowed to fire first. Aiming low, 
to make sure of his adversary, he shot 
between his legs. Thiers fired into the 
air. The match was broken off; the 
girl died of grief; her lover preserved 
an affectionate remembrance of her. 
Unsolicited, when he became a king- 
maker and minister, he gave her 
brothers and father lucrative situa- 
tions. Her letters and love tokens 
he preserved in a drawer. In his ex- 
treme old age he was known to shed 
tears over them. This episode dropped 
from the memory of his contemporaries. 
A second and a hotter duel was fought 
with Bixio in the garden of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1849, that 
representative having, on Thiers de- 
claring for Louis Napoleon, taxed him 
with treachery. Want of physical 
courage was not a defect of the little 
great man, who in his ministerial uni- 
form headed the troops sent to dislodge 
the insurgents from the Rue Transno- 
nain, in one of the terrible street wars 
that disturbed and closed the reign of 
Louis Philippe. A witness of the dis- 
charge of Fieschi’s infernal machine yet 
living says, that on that occasion the 
king remained cool, and that Thiers, 
undaunted by the explosion, jumped 
from his horse, and ran to examine 
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the house whence the smoke issued. 
A few inches taller, and his skull would 
have been carried away. The bullets 
that went over his head lodged in 
Marshal Mortier. 

Thiers, when he was a journalist, 
maintained the native vigour of his 


mind by a strong feeding process. He. 


never suffered his brain to grind chaff, 
If he wished to describe a battle he 
visited the fields in which it was fought, 
talked with the peasants, made notes of 
current legends, compared them with 
the more precise evidence, consulted 
strategists, studied military bulletins, 
and commissariat returns, and checked 
them with the market prices. A visit to 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte at Florence 
for the purpose of obtaining the loan 
of historical documents, put him on 
the track of an intrigue carried on by 
Queen Hortense, Comte d’Orsay, and 
Lady Blessington. Its object was to 
open France to Napoleon’s proscribed 
family by procuring the translation 
of the Emperor’s remains from St. 
Helena to the Invalides. Lord Pal- 
merston in 1840 on learning Thiers’s 
bellicose intentions from King Leo- 
pold—whose wife was warned by 
Louis Philippe—lent himself to 
this intrigue, as a source of embar- 
rassment to “the Government of 
March.” Guizot, then Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s, was 
instructed to defeat it, and to bribe 
the inhabitants of Gore House to sell 
him Bonapartist secrets. He declined 
to enter into relations with Lady Bles- 
sington, giving as his excuse the irre- 
gularity of her position. ‘ Thus,” 
said M. Thiers to the writer of this ar- 
ticle, “‘ through Guizot’s false Puritan- 
ism, Louis Philippe neglected a clever 
woman and her still more talented 
paramour, whose knowledge of Bona- 
partist conspirators would have been 
invaluable in showing where to sup- 
press ferments that were not without 
influence in February, ’48.” 

When Thiers was engaged in pub- 
lishing his T'ablettes Historiques—which 
happened in the third year of his 
sojourn in Paris — Talleyrand met 
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him at the Comte de Flahault’s, 
hailed him as the leader of “la Jeune 
Garde,” which he insinuated was to 
upset the restored Monarchy. He 
encouraged him to visit him at the 
Hotel St. Florentin, and ask for in- 
formation concerning the court of 
Louis XVI., and the meeting of the 
States-General. There the young jour- 
nalist grew to be the head of the 
Liberal party, which embraced three 
distinct sections. Talleyrand had been 
offended by the royal family. To 
avenge himself he encouraged the 
“ Jeune Garde” (Thiers, Mignet, 
De Rémusat, and Victor Cousin) to 
repeat the English Revolution of 1688, 
and to discern a William of Orange 
in the Due d’Orléans, “who without 
stirring a step was always advancing to 
the throne.” Louis Philippe kept aloof 
from the promoters of his candidature, 
At the same time he made the bouwr- 


geoisie feel that hewas their man. While 


seeking to render himself popular by 
placing the Duc de Chartres, his eldest 
son, in the Lycce Henry IV., he avoided 
Talleyrand and the habitués of his Green 
Salon, and he never saw Thiers before 
the Sunday preceding the promulgation 
of the Ordinances. The circumstances 
under which they found themselves in 
the same room are too remarkable to 
be omitted here. 

Thiers was on intimate terms with 
a Mme. de Courtchamp, the wife of a 
notary. This lady had a summer resi- 
dence at Bessencourt, in the valley of 
Montmorency, near the Chateau St. Leu, 
where the children of Philippe Egalité 
were brought up by Madame de Genlis, 
where Hortense Bonaparte received 
the allied sovereigns, and where, on 
the return of the Bourbons, the last of 
the Condé’s went to live with Sophie 
Dawes, an Englishwoman whom he 
had imported from Vauxhall, and 
had married under false pretences 
to the Baron de Feuchires. At St. 
Leu there was a theatre, built for 
Madame de Genlis and her pupils. 
Mme. de Feuchéres was fond of acting 
on its boards. French ladies who 
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would not enter her drawing-room had 
no objection to go to her theatricals, 
and to talk to her und accept her re- 
freshments in the green room. Marie 
Amélie, however, with her grown-up 
daughter, Louise, afterwards Queen 
of the Belgians, and her sister- 
in-law, Madame Adélaide, visited 
the Baroness. On the 25th of July 
there was a theatrical /éte at the 
Chateau to which Mme. de Courtchamp 
was asked along with her family and 
friends. M. Thiers had come from 
Paris to spend the Sunday with her, 
and was taken by her to the féte. They 
were placed close to the Due d’Orléans 
and the Baroness. Mme. de Courtchamp 
said in a low voice, pointing to Louis 
Philippe, “'That’s your future king.” 
“Do you -hear,” cried the English- 
woman joyously, “ what this lady calls 
you? She says you are the future king.” 
As the company were in the green-room 
in the interval between the acts an aide- 
de-camp of the Duc de Bourbon, who 
had galloped the whole way from Paris, 
came in with the tidings that the 
Ordinances were signed, and would be 
posted on the walls of Paris the next 
day. Thiers hearing it took leave of 
his friends. The Baroness de Feuchires 
ran after the notary’s wife, and said, 
‘Press him, if there should be a revo- 
lution, to think of the Duc d’Orléans. 
What a wise, noble king he would 
make! Iam sure he will consent. In 
any case Madame Adélaide will make 
him. I have congratulated her, and 
she takes it well.” 

Thiers in the days of July went 
back to Bessencourt. Mme. de Feu- 
chires drove over there to tell Mme. 
de Courtchamp that she was going to 
Neuilly to influence the Orleans family. 
They were looking to her to obtain the 
Condé heritage for the Duc d’Aumale, 
who indeed obtained it on the death of 
the Due de Bourbon in the month 
of August following, less 7,000,000 
francs, secured (in a presumably forged 
will) to the Baroness. M. Thiers, in 
retailing this anecdote to the person 
now writing it, ended by saying, “Je 
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vous dis la verité comme si jétais 
devant Dieu.” ! 

The Jistory of the Revolution ap- 
peared in monthly parts. Its two first 
volumes came out in the names of 
Thiers and Felix Bodin, a well-known 
journalist, who stood sponsor as an at- 
traction to readers, but had no part in 
the authorship. From the 18th Bru- 
maire to 1823, the date of the opening 
number, the name of every actor in the 
Revolution who did not turn against 
it had been delivered to obloquy. 
Thiers’s temerity in standing up as 
the champion of the States-General and 
Convention alarmed the Liberals. One 
newspaper only, the Constitutionnel, 
noticed the first and second volumes, 
The great defect of the work is its 
being in ten volumes, as it is the 
greatest defect of 7'he Consulate to be 
in twenty. Its author had not the 
time to be briefer. If his style was 
rapid, clear, simple, and _pictur- 
esque, it was redundant and often 
garrulous. His muse was not draped 
in antique folds. She went slipshod 


and wore a bourgeois dressing-gown. 
The third volume was rapidly bought 


1 Whatever chance there was of the Duc 
d’Orléans’s elevation to the throne being sanc- 
tioned by opinion, he threw it away in shield- 
ing the Baroness de Feuchéres from justice, and 
in accepting for his son, the Duc d’Aumale, 
the legacy of the Condé estates. None of the 
presumed murderers were tried. A property 
belonging to the domain of St. Leu was given 
to the official who cut down the Duc’s body 
from the window-bolt to which it was found 
attached by the neck with a cravat, tied, 
not in a slip, but in a tight knot. Louis 
Philippe’s consort was a pure and virtuous 
princess ; but when it transpired that during 
the Duce de Bourbon’s life she had in- 
terested herself in trying to get Madame de 
Feuchéres presented at court, and was in the 
habit of writing affectionate letters to her, 
Marie Amélie’s virtues militated against the 
new dynasty. Those personally unacquainted 
with her unjustly condemned her as a hypo- 
crite, and spoke of her as an accomplice in 
**the mysterious strangulation.” A popular 
song, called La Reine Cagotte, wrongly attri- 
buted to Béranger, was sung under the palace 
windows. Its vogue was due to the asper- 
sions which it cast on the queen. When 
Paris learned how she had sent her eldest son 
to visit the cholera patients at the Hétcl 
Dieu, this lampoon fell into discredit. 


up. In proportion to the reactionary 
violence of the old émigrés at court 
the enthusiasm of the young nation 
for the History rose. Thiers stirred 
ashes under which fire lay smouldering. 
Political passions were intensified by 
proprietary interests which had no 
other justification than the justice of 
the Revolution. If we could imagine 
the French peasants and bourgeoisie 
menaced by the party of moral order 
with the confiscation of all the real 
property taken from the privileged 
classes in ’93, we might form a vivid 
idea of the course of events in Charles 
the Tenth’s reign. 

The monthly parts of M. Thiers’s 
History affected the nation more 
deeply than the speeches of M. Gam- 
betta do now. It was unfortunate for 
France that, in proving the right of 
the active and intelligent classes to 
the wealth which had lain idle from 
time immemorial in the hands of the 
King, Church, and Aristocracy, he pro- 
vided and indeed suggested arguments 
to the Socialists, who up to 1830 
scarcely counted in French politics. 
It would have been more conducive to 
quietness in the ensuing reign if he 
had simply pleaded the fait accompli 
without attempting its justification in 
a land where untutored men can be 
logicians. 

Thiers, whose polemics had changed 
the composition of the Chamber of 
Deputies and wrested the administra- 
tion from le parti prétre, did not cease 
to work for the Constitutionnel while 
pursuing his engagements with the 
booksellers. He furthermore wrote 
regularly for the Globe, and for 
De Rémusat’s Encyclopédie Progres- 
siste. In 1828 he brought out a 
book on Law and his Financial 
System, and on English banking, 
which he afterwards studied in Lon- 
don, Manchester, and Liverpool, as 
well as his ignorance of English would 
admit. While driving these enter- 
prises abreast he also drew up a plan 
for a universal history, to obtain ma- 
terials for which he purposed spend- 
ing ten years in travel along with 
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Victor Jacquemont. La Place. was 
preparing his voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion; Thiers asked leave to join the 
expedition as its historiographer. He 
was named by M. Hyde de Neuville, 
on condition of his bearing all his own 
expenses. His outfit was bought and 
his sea-chest on the road to Havre, 
where La /‘avorite lay, when Charles the 
Tenth’s Liberal premier, De Martignac, 
was brusquely dismissed, and the 
clerical Prince Polignac, whose policy 
was guided by the direct inspirations 
of the Virgin Mary, gazetted in his 
stead. This act and the May coup de 
te of Marshal MacMahon are closely 
analogous. Thiers, overrating the 
strength of the reaction, turned back 
to do battle for the bourgeoisie against 
it. The generation brought up in 
Napoleon’s Lycces was at his back. 
There was scarcely any middle-aged 
generation to moderate its youthful 
zeal. Fire is a good servant, but 
a bad master. It might be said to 
have had the mastery in France be- 
fore it burned itself out in the days of 
July. Thiers, feeling the Constitutionnel 


clogged with timid shareholders averse 
to risk, yet eager for somebody else to 
strike, resolved to found a journal of 
his own, in which to fight the reaction 


with a free pen. Among all his rich 
and discontented friends he did not 
find one to stake a franc on the enter- 
prise. He had to fall back on Mignet, 
Armand Carrel, and Savelot, a strug- 
gling bookseller. The paper was 
called the National. Its object was 
to hold the Bourbons within the 
charter, in the avowed hope that, find- 
ing the door shut, they would jump 
out of the window and break their 
necks. The rich bourgeoisie did not 
answer to his whip as well as he 
expected. The populace answered 
too well. Ata review the Dauphine 
and the Duchesse de Berri were 
menaced by the mob, and the troops 
looked on with folded arms. Thiers, 
who certainly was urged to action 
by no mean motive, afterwards 
regretted, and with reason, that he 
had not waited a little. France was 


not yet ripe for the Revolution of 
which he was the artificer. Havin 
hastened its outbreak, he had not the 
power or the wisdom to bring it toa 
happy issue. 

““Who are they now imitating in 
Paris?” wrote Cavour to his French 
Egeria. In 1830 there were two op- 
posing currents of imitation. At the 
Tuileries the energetic, ruthless, half- 
barbarous Czar Nicholas, the secret 
ally of the French Court in a plan for 
remodelling the maps of Europe and 
Northern Africa, was set up by the 
Gascon Polignac as a model to the 
weak-brained, amiable, and bigoted old 
king, who had passed his youth at the 
fancy farm of the Trianon, in playing 
the part of Colin in the Devin du Village. 
Benjamin Constant, the founder of the 
doctrinaires, and his adepts were full 
of the English Revolution of 1688, 
which, without at all understanding, 
they wished to repeat, but did not ex- 
actly know how. But the last thing 
they would have thought of was an 
appeal to the fighting Faubourgs. 
Thiers’s love of action, in his prime, 
was excessive. He was imbued with 
the military spirit of the Empire, and, 
though not rancorous or revengeful, 
was fired by a feeling of hatred against 
the dynasty. Hatred is a distorting 
medium, and it misled Thiers. Talley- 
rand, who had an antipathy to straight 
lines in politics, while encouraging 
him in his revolutionary strategy, 
pushed him into the doctrinaire cur- 
rent, Armand Carrel stood out against 
the bourgeoisie monarchy when it was 
mooted to him; Mignet and De Rému- 
sat were committed to it in their 
newspaper articles, and would on no 
account retract what they had ad- 
vanced. Thiers, who at the beginning 
of 1830 had no distinct aim beyond 
forcing Charles X. to “break his neck,” 
allowed Carrel, who was a downright 
sort of man, to write in a Republican 
sense, The court winked at his 
leaders ; but it could not help taking 
issue on the one in which Thiers held 
up the Duc d’Orléans as the consti- 
tutional rival of the unconstitutional 
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king. He was prosecuted. Before a 
week was over a patriotic subscription 
covered the fine of 75,000 francs 
imposed upon him. This manifes- 
tution was met by the Ordinances, 
which cowed the 221 deputies, who had 
just been re-elected against the king 
and De Polignac, and intimidated the 
bourgeoisie which had fattened under 
the Empire and during the sojourn of 
the Allies in Paris. Thiers, with the 
utmost difficulty, and as much by dint 
of finessing—in which he was assisted 
by De Rémusat—as by force of elo- 
quence, prevailed on forty out of the 
forty-three editors of journals who, 
at the first alarm, ran on Monday 
morning to deliberate at the National 
oftice—to sign the protest which he 
drew up in their presence. Having 
heard of the Ordinances on Sunday 
night at St. Leu, he was not taken by 
surprise. He sent the protest to press, 
and, at considerable personal risk, 
superintended the printing. Standing 
on the shoulders of Nestor Roqueplan, 
a young Marseillais journalist—the 
only Nestor, the wits remarked, among 
the men of 1830—he posted the docu- 
ment on the walls of his own house in 
the Rue de la Grange Bateliére. On the 
27th his doctrinaire friends and the 
221 were preparing to fly from him. 
The stone flung by a child from the 
rubbish of a house in the Palais Royal, 
which the Due d’Orléans had freshly 
demolished, and the deadly reprisals 
taken, happened just as Thiers was 
beginning to lose heart. The boy’s 
corpse, borne by some masons, was 
made a rallying-point for the excited 
populace, which marched through the 
centre of the city, crying, “ Death to 
the murderers of the innocent!” 
Thiers, coming out of the house of 
Cadet Gassecourt in the Rue St. Honoré 
—where he was organising a com- 
mittee of resistance—met the excited 
crowd. In the street he found him- 
self between the armed populace and 
the soldiers, who were headed by a 
Bonapartist officer known to him. The 
order to fire was on the colonel’s lips. 
Thiers cried, Vive la ligne! A glance 


of intelligence passed between him 
and the colonel, which the foremost 
émeutiers noticing, gave a sign to the 
people to disperse to the right and left 
into the side streets, to rally again in 
afew moments. The troops marched 
to the Hétel de Ville. The same 
evening De Rémusat, who acted as a 
scout for Thiers in the days of July, 
ran to tell him of a meeting at 
Guizot’s. Generals Sebastiani, Gérard, 
and Lobau, Lafitte the banker, Casimir- 
Périer, Manguin, and others were 
consulting there on the best way 
of patching up the quarrel with the 
court. Thiers flew to the Rue Ville 
l’Evéque, where he was coldly re- 
ceived, Guizot reproaching him with 
confounding the desire with the power 
of the government, which he himself 
thought too weak to be long dangerous. 
The generals were ill disposed towards 
the dynasty. However, on military 
grounds they advised submission. As- 
suming that Paris was going to rise, 
the insurrection would be hemmed in 
near the Hotel de Ville and crushed. 
Prompted by the widow and son of 
Marshal Ney, his own son-in-law, 
Lafitte started a plan for sending a 
deputation to Marmont. the Minister 
of War, avowedly to protest against 
fratricidal bloodshed, but really to 
ascertain the price he would set upon 
inaction. While minister and banker 
were parleying, which they did with 
an affectation of blunt honesty, Royer 
Collard came to warn Thiers that a 
warrant was out for his arrest and 
that of his partners in the National. 
Dejected at the weak-kneed attitude 
of the bourgeoisie, who pretended to see 
nothing but a gasconade in the Polignac 
Ordinances, they all went to hide, 
first in the Vale of Montmorency, and 
then at St. Ouen, at the house of a 
Royalist lady, a friend of De Ré- 
musat’s, who undertook to keep them 
informed of the course of events. He 
sent them word next morning that 
Paris was well up, and Marmont 
opposing the Revolution feebly. They 
might return in safety, which they at 
once did, Had they remained a few 
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hours more away the crisis would 
have had a different end. In their 
absence the National had become the 
head-quarters of the insurrection, They 
found it in possession of Cavaignac, 
Bastide, and Joubert, the inventor of 
barricades, Thiers was received with 
the cry of Vive la République! 
Before he had time to look about him 
De Kémusatj again ran in to apprise 
him of a meeting at Lafitte’s to con- 
sider proposals expected from the 
king. Thiers went thither in breath- 
less haste, and got there before 
Charles’s envoys. In vehement terms 
he addressed the meeting, saying that 
what the situation required was not a 
change of government but a change of 
dynasty. It was argued that the king 
was too weak to do much harm. Thiers 
answered that the country did not 
need a weak administration, but one 
strong in the confidence of France, and 
willing and able to restore her to her 
legitimate rank in Europe. What 
dynasty would he propose? he was 
asked. Napoleon II. was, for the 
time being, out of the question. The 
few present favourable to a republic 
only thought of one as an expedient 
for keeping open the Bonapartist suc- 
cession. Thiers cited 1688. Louis 
Philippe’s name was advanced. But 
would that prince risk accepting a 
crown which the Great Powers might 
force him to relinquish ? 

Thiers thought of what he had heard 
at St. Leu, which emboldened him to 
go to Neuilly and make an offer of 
the crown. But what of the victorious 
populace which had borne the brunt of 
the battle? De Rémusat undertook 
to gain his kinsman Lafayette and, 
by his instrumentality Paris, to the 
Orleans scheme. It was De Rémusat 
who proposed holding the regal title in 
reserve, until the victors of the bar- 
ricades had laid down their muskets. 
Meanwhile, the Duc d’Orléans was to 
bear the title of lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, AryScheffer, thedrawing 
master of the young Orleans princesses, 
offered to go with Thiers and procure 
him an audience of the Duc or Duchesse, 


or Madame Adélaide, The Prince 
de la Moskowa placed his carriage at 
their disposal. The roundabout drive 
they were forced to take to Neuilly 
was interrupted by dangerous adven- 
tures which would have filled a super- 
stitious man with dark apprehensions, 
and which did shake Thiers’s nerves. 
On reaching the Duc’s villa the Ulysses 
sent to negotiate with him was shown 
to his highness’s cabinet. A_blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired lady of noble pre- 
sence, Marie Amélie, granddaughter of 
Marie Thérése, a niece of Marie Antoi- 
nette, entered. She informed M. Thiers 
that the Due was at Riancy, in the 
Forest of Bondy. The envoy then 
stated his mission. He was dusty* and 
grimy, and his dress disordered ; the 
Duchesse treated him with hauteur, 
spoke severely of the part the Natio- 
nal had taken in working Paris into 
a revolutionary fever, and refused the 
crown in her husband’s name. Madame 
Adélaide here came in. Thiers sus- 
pected, and always retained the sus- 
picion, that the Duc d Orléans was 
eavesdropping, and had instructed her 
what to say. It was his opinion that 
they both thought Marie Amélie had 
been too categorical. M. Thiers again 
stated his mission to the princess. No 
man ever knew better how to bait a 
hook. Very frank, very outspoken in 
public, and on the whole very consist- 
ent in his politics, which were rather 
‘‘ National than Liberal,’’ he was of 
Carthaginian subtlety in turning dif- 
ficulties and recruiting adherents. So 
he audaciously pointed to the flaw in 
the title to the colossal estates which 
the giddy, warm-hearted Duchesse de 
Berri had wheedled the king into re- 
storing to the Orleans family ; an illegal 
act of favour, it may be observed, which 
gave consistency to the report that the 
court intended to restore the properties 
confiscated at the Revolution to their 
rightful owners. Charles Dix, M. Thiers 
declared, was down for ever; unless 
Louis Philippe replaced him he would 
be unable to retain the appanages he 
inherited from the illegitimate child- 
ren of Mme. de Montespan and Louis 
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Quatorze. The Republicans would—and 
that legally—take them from him, and 
then plunder the rest of his property. 
‘*T am,”’ said Thiers, ‘a son of the Re- 
volution. I know the audacity of its 
personnel, The Duc d’Orléans’s popu- 
larity is our only safeguard. His refusal 
will facilitate the success of the Repub- 
licans, who, after devouring him and his, 
will turn round and rend us.” ‘The 
princess, affecting to be struck by the 
great and noble part her brother could 
perform in saving France from a 
Second Republic, which she assumed 
would take the guillotine for its 
fulcrum, assured M. Thiers that Louis 
Philippe would devote himself to the 
country and accept the crown. At his 
request she agreed to go in the evening 
into Paris, escorted by General Sebas- 
tiani, and repeat this promise to a 
meeting of the Deputies. Two days 
previously the Baroness de Feuch*res 
had been at Neuilly. 

De Rémusat with equal success con- 
ducted the negotiations at the Hotel 


de Ville, where Lafayette was bent 
on setting himself up as a second 
Washington. 

Thiers was a fatalist in theory. 
His whole active life was in contra- 
diction to his fatalism. Yet the con- 
sequences of his actions justified his 


fatalistic doctrines. Wounded patrio- 
tic pride moved him at Aix, and in the 
Coustitutionnel, to attack the Elder 
Branch, whom the Allies had imposed 
on France. The Revolution of his 
making did not get rid of the subser- 
vience of the government to foreign 
states. Indeed it was a link in the 
great chain of causes which culminated 
in the mighty westward roll of the 
Teutonic wave in 1870. His aim, in- 
definite in January, when he was 
founding the National, had clearly 
shaped itself in July. It was to erect 
a monarchy of which he would be the 
master, and employ it in restoring the 
military glory of France. He thought 
a king owing him his crown, of domes- 
tic habits, fond of counting up his 
money, and intelligent enough to un- 
derstand his minister’s value and his 


own weakness, would hamper him less 
than a turbulent democracy, in exe- 
euting his design. His mistake was 
in not testing the temper of the 
tool before he entered on the task. 
Louis Philippe and Thiers did not 
complete each other. They got in one 
another’s way. As Citizen King, the 
July Monarch was without that social 
prestige in which the English heredi- 
tary Queen finds a compensation for 
her limited authority. The day 
Héline of Mecklenburg, Duchesse 
d'Orléans, made her entry into Paris, 
an apple-woman said to a grande dame 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, “Is it 
fair of you, who can see the bride at 
the Tuileries, to shut out my view of 
her?’’ ‘* What a mistake !” returned 
the lady. “You have much more 
chance than I of being invited to the 
court balls of the bowrgeois Philippe.” 
The Republicans railed at him for im- 
peding the Revolution in accomplishing 
its destinies. He was fond of power, 
but under the constitution he was to 
have no personal action on public 
affairs, and not being an _ elector, 
or a national guard, or a deputy or 
a juror, he was less than the plainest 
bourgeois. Meanly prudent in his 
foreign policy, he would risk his good 
name and the peace of France to fur- 
ther the advantageous settlement of a 
son or daughter. Lord Palmerston was 
enabled to defeat Thiers’s spirited 
policy in consequence of the Princesse 
Louise d’Orlcans’s marriage with King 
Leopold. Unhampered by Louis 
Philippe, Thiers would have taken up 
what was national and progressive in 
the Bonapartist tradition. The early 
laurels of Louis Napoleon, and the 
commanding place he took up in 
Europe in 1852, show that M. Thiers 
was not over-sanguine in his estimate of 
the fighting force of France. He urged 
Louis Philippe to brave the Powers 
whom Talleyrand feared, by sending 
an expedition into Belgium. “ This 
is,” he said, on hearing of the fall of 
Antwerp, “‘a good beginning ; there 
must be at least twenty years’ war, 
which I hope to direct, before France 
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will be her own mistress, and Europe 
find her real balance.’’ In the opening 
years of the Monarchy, the incompat- 
ible tempers of the king and the king- 
maker did not appear, the latter 
having thrice refused a portfolio until 
he had served an apprenticeship in a 
subordinate department. To enable 
himself to master exchequer business, 
an institution of the Empire was re- 
vived in his favour, and he was made 
Councillor of State to the Finance 
Ministry. Practically he directed this 
department the whole of the time that 
he was Under-Secretary to Baron 
Louis Lafitte and Casimir-Périer. He 
emerged from the penumbra when he 
thought ‘ Providence stood in need of 
him to crush the Duchesse de Berri’s 
Vendéan rising.’’ The unlooked-for 
termination of that Legitimist move- 
ment brought much odium on M., 
Thiers and his monarch. A. caricature 
of 1832 gives a back view of Louis 
Philippe in a court dress, tricoloured 
clocks to his silk stockings, and tri- 
coloured ribbons bordering his sabots. 
He has a bunch of gaoler’s keys in 
one hand, and the charter in the other, 
and is seated on three cages. “ Blaye ” 
is written on the uppermost, in which 
there is a fair young lady, the Duchesse 
de Berri, weeping. In the two lower 
ones are ‘‘ La Force,” and “ La Bic¢tre,” 
filled with journalists and beaten 
émeutiers. Underneath is the ditty :— 
** Le Roi po, po, po, 

Le Roi Te pe pee 

Le Roi po, 

Le Roi pu, 

Le Roi po, pu, laire.” 

Notwithstanding this, the “popular” 

king was a clement prince, and ‘Thiers 
was not a bloodthirsty minister. He 
disliked useless loss of life. But if 
fighting was inevitable he did not mind 
what number of men were slain. He 
had an wunavowed leaning towards 
Lynch law, and a repugnance to exe- 
cutions in cold blood. This explains 
at once his terrible severity in dealing 
with insurrections, and his leniency to 
Prince Louis Napoleon after the Strass- 
burg affair, and to Bazaine and the 


officials of the Third Empire. In 
putting down rebellion he was out- 
wardly a stickler for legality. His 
hardest actions were sanctioned by the 
letter of the law. The immorality of 
law did not trouble him. What- 
ever he saw he saw well ; but he was too 
short-sighted to perceive what dreadful 
ferments would be occasioned by using 
weapons forged by dishonest legisla- 
tors. Law was rigorously followed in 
the military tribunals which went on 
sitting after the fall of the Commune, 
and still sit. Yet in itself and in its 
consequences this expedient was odious 
and fraught with danger. M. Thiers’s 
excuse before posterity will be that 
between the White Terrorists of the 
Assembly and a Bonapartist con- 
spiracy, fostered by Prince Bismarck, 
he was forced to hurry on the peace 
negotiations. M. Thiers had nobody 
near him save M. St. Hilaire, to 
support him in his wish for an 
amnesty from which only the mur- 
derers of the generals at Montmartre 
and of the hostages should be excluded. 
The Republican members of his cabinet 
were opposed to clemency—M.,. Jules 
Simon from fear of passing for a 
Communard in the Assembly, M. 
Victor Lefranc from ambition to marry 
his two children to the son and 
daughter of Samazeuil the financialist, 
M. Dufaure from native hardness, and 
M. Jules Favre from weakness, and in- 
capacity toresist the loud, undiscerning 
ery for vengeance on the Federals. 
Thiers pleaded warmly for Rossel 
before the “‘ Pardons Committee,” but 
his eloquence was lost on M. Piou, the 
vice-chairman. He secretly protected 
Rochefort and Courbet, and connived 
at the escape of numbers of misled but 
excellent persons, who would have been 
shot if sent to stand their trials before 
courts-martial. I heard him say, on the 
eve of the general elections of 1876, 
that he had no option between harsh- 
ness to the prisoners and a revolt 
which would have brought the Germans 
down again on France. For a whole 
week there were 20,000 captives, and 
scarcely 400 police, soldiers, and gend- 
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armes to guard them. Orders were 
given to shoot pitilessly any one who 
grumbled, any one showing a dispo- 
sition to mutiny, or to escape ; and to 
arrest anybody found commiserating 
the vanquished. 

Thiers’s advent to power, which in all 
his long career he exercised for little 
more than five years, was always 
coincident with wide-spread tumult 
and insurrection. His antecedents 
under the July government deprived 
him of the moral foree which might 
have enabied him to show more 
leniency than he did in putting down 
the risings under Louis Philippe’s reign. 
Workmen did not see by virtue of 
what divine or other law the middle 
classes were to have the monopoly of 
revolt. “The gentleman-premier,” 
Comte Mole, was able to grant the 
amnesty which Thiers felt bound to 
refuse. In the “ Procés de la Cour des 
Pairs,” Carrel and Cavaignac charged 
him with first inciting the Parisians 
to rebel, and then cheating them out 
of the Republic they had won, and 


of which he himself became eventually 


the patron. The part he acted in the 
days of July stood in his way in 1848, 
and again in 1871, when he was 
suspected of playing the game of the 
Royalists. This suspicion did more 
than anything else to fan the flames 
of civil war in 1871. Nevertheless, 
it was unjust. M. Thiers then wished 
to stand by the Republican form of 
government, for which he had pro- 
nounced at Berryer’s funeral, and 
again at Bordeaux, when the news 
of the fall of Paris reached him 
there. Both there and at Tours he 
repeatedly told the diplomatists in com- 
munication with him, that nothing 
else was possible. When the Orleans 
princes—who in violation of the law 
were staying at the Duc Decaze’s seat 
at Grave, near Libourne—came pri- 
vately to see M. Thiers at the Hotel 
de France, he intreated them to go 
back to England and stay there till 
France had calmed down, and the 
statute proscribing them was repealed. 
They appealed to his dévowement as 


an old minister of Louis Philippe 
to become their partisan. Thiers ex- 
pressed his respect ior the late king, 
but told them that he was the servant 
of his country alone. When they went 
away Madame Thiers asked who he 
had been talking with in his bedroom, 
“Les Princes d’Orlcans. Ces jeunes 
gens, je les connais, n’est-ce pas} Eh 
bien! toujours eux; eux d’abord: le 
pays aprés. Quand j’ai servi le pire, 
je he servais pas sa fortune—je servais 
Ja France. Je respecte beaucoup la 
mmoire du roi, mais les affaires de 
ses enfants ne sont pas celles de la 
patrie. Il les a trop souvent con- 
fondus; moi, je ne les confond pas. 
Ces princes veulent que je me refasse 
Orltaniste. Moi, je désire faire le 
salut de mon pauvre pays.” 

In one of our morning conversations 
M. Thiers gave me a long explanation, 
the substance of ,which I here paren- 
thetically give, on the influence of 
family afiairs on Louis Philippe’s public 
actions. The policy of his reign might 
be divided into two parts. In the first 
part, the king was ostentatiously con- 
stitutional. From first to last he was 
himself a Voltairean ; but from 1832, 
the date of his eldest daughter’s mar- 
riage with the King of the Belgians, he 
took pains to favour the Protestant 
form of religion and of free thought. 
Between ’40 and ’48, his efforts con- 
verged towards the transformation of 
his government into a personal one. 
The feelings of the court on religious 
questions underwent a violent change. 
Jesuitism was encouraged to be ag- 
gressive. Marie Amélie, who was a 
paragon of domestic virtue, was, un- 
happily for the Monarchy, a bigot; but, 
for reasons that will shortly appear, 
she kept her bigotry down in the first 
of the two periods, and sacrificed 
religious prejudices to the extent of 
consenting to the marriage of the 
Prince Royal with a Protestant prin- 
cess who was not susceptible of be- 
ing converted to Catholicism. 

About 1841 the queen cast off the 
reserve she had imposed on herself, 
and entered into closer relations with 
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her family and those members of the 
Catholic party who were not Legiti- 
mists. Any one expressing sympathy 
with the Duchesse d’Orléans, a meri- 
torious, enlightened, and unambitious 
princess, was treated coldly by her 
mother-in-law. The causes of this 
change from ostentatious constitu- 
tionalism and free thought were trace- 
able to the marriage of Queen Victoria, 
in thefollowing way. M.Thiers,in 1831, 
wanted to annex Belgium, the Catholics 
there being then with the French. 
When diplomatic obstacles were raised, 
he proposed to make the Due de 
Nemours king of that state. Louis 
Philippe caught at the scheme ; but, 
unknown to his ministers, the English 
government having proposed a match 
between Leopold and the Princess 
Louise of Orleans, Leopold became the 
king’s own candidate. It was the same 
thing to him to have a daughter queen 
or a son king, and there was the 
advantage that the princess could be 
raised to a throne without disturbance 
or danger. At Compi(gne, where the 


Princess Louise was married, Leopold 
adroitly, with what motive may be 
supposed, encouraged a hope, already 
formed, but not expressed beyond the 


royal circle. It was to secure the 
hand of his niece, the Princess Victoria, 
for the Duc de Nemours. 

The Orleanist monarchy was popular 
with the victors of the Reform Bill 
Agitation, who owed their victory in 
some degree to the contre coup of the 
July Revolution. England was tired of 
going to war with France. She might 
be expected to regard favourably a mar- 
riage which would be a pledge of peace. 
The young princess was being brought 
up in very liberal ideas. The one ob- 
jection, and it was a grave one, was 
the religion of the Duc de Nemours. 
Liberals and Tories would entertain 
an equal horror of a Roman Catholic 
suitor. The Due should become a 
Protestant before the match could be 
proposed. Leopold also represented 
that in William IV.’s lifetime no- 
thing could be done. When William 


died, the intrigue which had been 


quietly pursued was actively pushed 
forward. The marriage of the Prince 
Royal was hurried on, and celebrated 
at Fontainebleau against all prece- 
dent, according to both Lutheran and 
Catholic rites. A family Bible was 
presented by the officiating pastor to 
the bride and bridegroom before the 
whole court. M. Jules Janin, sum- 
moned from Paris to furnish the 
Déiats with an account of the wedding, 
was requested to give prominence to 
this incident, and to the Lutheran 
celebration. Protestants were ap- 
pointed to the best places in the new 
household. The bride’s stepmother, a 
Princess of Hesse Homburg, was set 
on to write letters eulogising the 
Orleans family to her connections in 
England. . 

Louise of Belgium, who was invited 
to the coronation of Victoria, undertook 
to show a miniature of the Duc de 
Nemours to the young Queen. Ary 
Scheffler was engaged to do a profile 
likeness in crayon having the same 
destination. A campaign was got up 
in Algeria to give the suitor an op- 
portunity of playing the hero. The 
Chamber being economic, Louis 
Philippe out of his own pocket 
doubled the credit opened to furnish 
the brilliant equipage in which Marshal 
Soult outshone every other ambas- 
sador in the procession from Buck- 
ingham Palace to Westminster. Soult 
was instructed to flatter the Duke of 
Wellington, and to feast Apsley House 
veterans. In conversing with English 
political men, he was io dwell on 
the King’s Protestant leanings and 
his attachment to constitutional 
principles. It was with surprise and 
chagrin that Louis Philippe and his 
wife received the notification of the 
Queen’s engagement with Prince 
Albert. Marie Amélie felt herself 
in the situation of one who had sold 
herself to the tempter, and been 
cheated by him. 

The Duc d’ Orléans’s accidental death 
soon followed—an event which she 
took as a chastisement inflicted for 
having lent herself to his marriage 
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with a Lutheran. Louis Philippe had 
no longer any family inducement to clog 
himself with English constitutional- 
ism. Catholic matches for his sons 
presented themselves at Naples and 
Madrid ; the Nuncio was counted to 
assist in removing obstacles to them. 
Christina and Carlotta came to Paris. 
The Duchesse d’Orléans was isolated, 
and court favour withdrawn from 
Protestants. M. Guizot found he would 
either have to retire or promote per- 
sonal government, Jesuitism, and the 
Spanish marriages. He chose the 
undignified alternative. Quinet and 
Michelet were silenced at the College 
of France. Thiers felt called upon to 
deliver his famous speech on the 
strides the Jesuits were making ; Paris 
was convulsed with religious agita- 
tion; and all because Louis Philippe 
wanted to make up for the loss of an 
English match on which he had set 
his heart, by obtaining for one of his 
sons a Neapolitan, and for another a 
Spanish heiress. M. Thiers well seid, 


“Toujours eux ; eux d’abord : le pays 
aprés.” 

Thiers’s mistake was in not having 
made his own conditions when he 
found himself imposed on the Assembly 
by the national voice and the national 


disasters. He meant to found a 
Republic. Had he said so in the tri- 
bune at Bordeaux the Commune would 
have never attained the formidable 
proportions it did. M. Thiers had 
little in him to draw him to the side 
of monarchy beyond readiness to 
adapt himself to what he thought the 
pressing need of the day. From time 
immemorial Marseilles, his native city, 
has been, in manners, customs, and 
institutions, essentially democratic. 
He loved power less for what it 
brought him than for the opportunities 
it gave him of exercising his vast ener- 
gies and varied faculties. The re- 
proaches of Carrel and Cavaignac he 
may have merited, but not the suspi- 
cions of the people of Paris at the end 
of the siege. One of the causes of 
this misunderstanding was the privacy 
in which he lived from the coup d'état, 


until he was returned by a Parisian 
arrondissement to the Corps Législatif. 
The multitude does not note slow 
transformations even in the opinions 
of men living in the full blaze of 
publicity. How could it perceive those 
operated in retirement? Thiers’s com- 
patriots in his lifetime fell also into 
the error of judging him by their own 
vanity. Self-confident he was, but 
vain never. He did not mind what 
the world said of him, provided his 
own judgment pronounced in favour 
of his actions. 

In his direct relations Thiers was 
kind and genial, but he was not a 
benevolent man. His great rival, 
Guizot, was not amiable, but he was 
humane. He mourned over the tragic 
destiny of the class whom the Greeks 
personified in Hercules, and _ the 
Hebrews in Samson. He wished to 
restore sight to the poor hoodwinked 
giant at whose blindness the Philis- 
tines made merry, though he did not 
see much harm either in the worship- 
pers of Dagon or their mirth, and 
would have preserved their temple to 
them. The immortal side of the 
working man was uppermost in his 
mind; but he forgot that the way to 
another world lies through this, and 
that the soul’s health often depends 
on earthly surroundings. Thiers loved 
France, the nation; and cared very 
little for Frenchmen beyond his per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances, until 
he became their idol. The popularity 
he enjoyed as he was descending to 
the tomb softened him, elevated him, 
and beautified his whole being. It 
would not be correct to state that he 
was enamoured of an abstraction. 
What he liked was the peculiar civili- 
sation of which Paris is the centre, 
and the pleasant land that gave him 
birth. He would secure to that civili- 
sation all the liberties necessary to its 
easy development; and during the 
greater part of his life he had no 
more pity on those it pressed severely 
upon than a victorious general for the 
men slain in battle, or a priest of Jug- 
gernaut for the votaries under the car- 
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wheels. His easy successes prevented 
him from sympathising with the unfor- 
tunate, if their misfortune was the 
only claim urged for his pity. Theo- 
retic fatalism did not hinder him from 
eliminating luck from the factors which 
go to build up individual prosperity. 
If people did not get on, the M. Thiers 
of 1848 thought it was their own fault. 
The power which Louis Napoleon and 
his Elysée accomplices won by bold 
gambling modified this view, which 
underwent further changes towards 
1870, when he thought charity to the 
poor, and a large meed of it, a duty of 
the rich. Speaking of luck, I remem- 
ber his saying one day that he ac- 
counted for the favour the Empress 
Eugénie enjoyed abroad by the belief 
which her rise in the world induced in 
a lucky star. Young women, having no 
fortune but pretty faces, were en- 
couraged to be of good cheer by her 
dazzling success. For some years after 
her marriage suicides among shop-girls 
and seamstresses underwent a remark- 
able diminution. The hope that Louis 


Napoleons of some kind would pre- 
sent themselves dissipated suicidal de- 
spondency. 

Thiers was neither intriguing nor 


meanly ambitious. When he saw 
men in power blundering, he was 
moved to snatch their cards from them 
and play them out. If he could not 
use his cards according to his own 
judgment, he threw down the whole 
hand and went away. His tenacity 
in climbing the greased pole with a 
ministerial portfolio on the top, wzs 
only equalled by the agility and grace 
with which he descended. If he made 
a mistake he had no difficulty in say- 
ing his mea culpa, The list of errors 
into which he fell in trying to carry 
out great plans was along one. He was 
wrong in stirring up the paving-stones 
to revolt against Charles the Tenth; 
he was wrong in taking for granted 
the malleability he wished to find 
in Louis Philippe; he was wrong 
in so soon unmasking his foreign 
policy; he was wrong in giving 
Louis Napoleon credit for sufficient 


intelligence to prefer him—the glori- 
fier of the “Great Emperor,” and 
the unrivalled administrator—to de 
Morny, de Persigny, de Maupas, and 
Fleury. Universal suffrage once 
granted, he was wrong in seeking to 
withdraw it, however unripe France 
was for it. At the same time there 
was wisdom in the speech in which he 
protested against political power being 
given to “ the vile multitude,” since he 
clearly explained that by that term he 
meant a swell-mob of vagrants, unwill- 
ing to create settled habitations for 
themselves and their families. He was 
right in trying to get the déchéance of 
the Empire voted by the Corps Légis- 
latif, which was preparing to “follow 
his advice when it was invaded, and a 
Provisional Government proclaimed. 
But he was grievously wrong in re- 
fusing to join the latter on the 4th of 
September, and in putting himself at 
the head of the delegate branch. 
Another of his errors was listening 
to professions of unalterable attach- 
ment from M. de Falloux and his party 
at Tours, and assisting them to secure 
the return of a “ Rural”’ party to Bor- 
deaux. But his prime mistake of all was 
the negotiating peace, which he alone 
was competent to negotiate, without 
first imposing his own conditions on 
the parties who turned him out of 
the Presidency on May 24. M. Thiers, 
with a bad grace, accepted Gambetta, 
who on his return from Russia thought 
he was conspiring with the Orlean- 
ists. From the surrender of Metz 
he was in open enmity with the 
Dictator. Every effort, after the 30th 
of October seemed to him a waste of 
strength. He wanted to economise 
the national resouress, and recoil the 
better to spring forward; and, with 
the aid of such allies as time 
and jealousy of Prussia would create, 
endeavour to reconquer the Rhine 
frontier. M. Thiers, at the Hétel de 
Bordeaux, evoked on every side latent 
hostility to Gambetta. Sharpshooters 
of the press were set on against him, 
and poisonous tongues to clamour. He 
stood between the Dictator and the 
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diplomatists who followed the delegate 
government to Tours. Lord Lyons, 
I remember, about the time Lord Odo 
Russell was at Versailles, called on 
Gambetta to converse with him on the 
questions then uppermost. M. Thiers, 
informed by his ubiquitous agents, 
came in like the unbiddden fairy of 
the story at the royal christening, and 
nipped in the bud the negotiations 
which the Dictator was feeling his way 
to open. 

The unwelcome visitor divined the 
orders given to let nobody pass the 
ante-room where the churlish Pipe-en- 
Bois kept guard ; found his way up by 
a back stair, and walked in, unan- 
nounced, to where Gambetta and the 
Ambassador thought they were safe 
from eavesdroppers and intruders. 


At that time, when mighty issues were 
at stake, to have offered M. Thiers a 
share in the government would have 
been tantamount to abdication. In fact, 
it was impossible for men of ability, 
unless they were of docile disposition, 
to work with him. When they had 


the quality of docility he grew attached 
to them, and if they enjoyed a special 
superiority over him he bowed before 
it. He accepted M. Barthelemy St. 
Hilaire’s direction on questions of 
political probity, and was guided by 
him in advising the Assembly to orga- 
nise the Republic. 

On the 25th of May the ex-Presi- 
dent occupied a little sunny dusty 
entresol in the Boulevard Males- 
herbes, in the corner house next to St. 
Augustine’s church. The heat and 
noise disturbed him at his work. 
MacMahon was at the Elys‘e, and the 
Hotel Bagration was not yet dis- 
covered, Directly he had moved 
there, he asked M. Leverrier to 
continue with him the astronomical 
studies in which in his rare inter- 
vals of leisure he had taken refuge 
from the petty passions that raged 
around him at Versailles. He received 
his own visitors in a room littered with 
botanical and geological specimens and 
books of science. Vauvenargues’s essay 
on the Human Mind lay on his desk 


near an encyclopedia open at the page 
*“‘ Histoire Naturelle.” ‘ He had seen 
a good deal of perverse mankind, and 
wished now to refresh himself in the 
works of the great God.’ Louis, his 
trusty valet de chambre, told his master’s 
friends that he had never known 
him in a more cheerful state of mind. 
His conversation was lively and origi- 
nal, betraying no chagrin. When 
amusing gossip about ‘“ the Dues ’’ and 
“the Princes”? .was retailed to him, 
his face lighted up, and his eye took 
an arch expression. He was unfeign- 
edly sorry when he thought that the 
Comte de Paris ‘se déshonorait” in 
lending himself to the fusionist in- 
trigue which brought forth the Sep- 
tennate. M. Thiers’s room opened into 
the garden of the Hétel Bagration, in 
which on Sunday mornings he received 
his visitors between seven and nine 
o'clock. He wore a padded brown 
cashmere dressing-gown, a _ broad- 
brimmed hat, a black cravat, glazed 
shoes, and black gaiters. With a 
magnifying glass he would run off 
from the subject of conversation to 
examine a blade of grass, a leaf, a 
flower, an insect that caught his eye. 
At half-past nine he sat down to 
answer private letters, which he could 
not leave to his secretary. - His own 
notes and letters were written on gilt- 
edged paper. In punctuating he re- 
read what he had just penned, sen- 
tence by sentence, as he went on, but 
seldom from beginning to end. 

In the June following his retirement 
to private life, Bismarck, who wrote to 
Manteuffel that France was in the 
hands of an Ultramontanist faction, 
thought seriously of retaining Belfort 
as a security for the observance of the 
treaty of Frankfort by the new 
government. Thiers got Russia to in- 
terfere, and went to Switzerland in 
August to thank Prince Gortschakoff, 
who was there, for the service he had 
rendered to the French nation. Ver- 
dun evacuated, and the war indemnity 
paid, Manteuffel wrote to Thiers re- 
questing a souvenir of their personal 
relations, The ex-President sent the 
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marshal the J/istory of the Revolution, 
Consulate, and Empire, with an auto- 
graph dedication. But before he could 
acknowledge the present, the recipient 
had to ask his king’s—for Manteuffel 
will never call William by his imperial 
title—permission to accept it. ‘“ And 
so, marshal,” said his majesty, “ you 
are proud of this handsome gift?” 
“ Yes, sire, it is a literary monument ”’ 
—which in point of bulk it certainly 
was, for it was in fifty volumes. “ And 
what have you thought of giving in 
return?” ‘Nothing as yet, sire.” 
“Well, to pay M. Thiers in his own 
coin, send him in my name and yours 
the works of Frederick the Great, 
which my secretary is charged to hand 
you.” 

M. Thiers stood by himself as a 
parliamentary orator. I do not affirm 
that he was peerless, but I say that no 
other speaker whom I have ever heard, 
or heard of, resembled him. He was 
called a Prudhomme spirituel by another 
tribune of his time. Certainly, he 


spoke to catch the ear of M. Prud- 
homme, and in addressing him, let 


fall pearls and diamonds, which were 
to be picked up by intelligent listeners. 
Greek art was the perfection of com- 
mon sense, so was M. Thiers’s oratory 
when stripped of its précautions ora- 
totres, the object of which was to gain 
a favourable hearing from stupid bowr- 
geois, In the tribune, he took the 
attitude of a man at the wheel in a 
raging storm. Ascending it, his hands 
were filled with sheets of paper, in 
which, at wide distances from each 
other notes in black, red, and blue ink 
were traced in legible characters. 
These memoranda, however, were not 
referred to in the course of the inter- 
minable, chatty monologue, which 
sparkled with brilliant traits, and 
culminated in a period that passed 
into general circulation directly it was 
uttered. ‘‘All the ideas,” said St. 
Beuve, “flowed from facts ;” and he 
might have added, facts well masti- 
cated and digested, for whatever 
Thiers read—and his reading was uni- 
versal—he made his own. With his 


small stature and thin, piping voice, 
he gave the impression of a babe 
teaching wisdom to doctors. When 
he rose to philosophical amplitude, and 
—being assured that Joseph Prud- 
homme’s ear was caught—put forth 
his dialectic vigour, the contrast be- 
tween his physical weakness and his 
mental power was very impressive. 

Thiers was respected by Time to 
the last hour of his life. When death 
struck him his faculties were unim- 
paired. A premonitory symptom of his 
end, in the form of acute pains above 
the nape of the neck, caused him to 
hesitate just after the 16th May, when 
Gambetta asked him to lead the Re- 
publicans against MacMahon. .They 
were accompanied by bleeding at the 
nose. Dr. Barthe, however, who was 
afraid of paralysis of the lungs, did 
not pay much attention to these symp- 
toms. The family of the statesman 
conjured him to keep quiet. He said 
he would, barred his door for three 
days against strangers, felt the pains 
worse, and said that he would rather 
die at once. 

Resuming his life-long habits, and 
throwing himself with ardour into the 
campaign against “ the Dues,” he be- 
came quite well, and told his friends 
that in the heat of the agitation he had 
picked up a store of strength. The one 
thing that made him uncomfortable was 
the want of a view from his house, 
which is at the bottom of a hill. Noisy 
Philistinismat Dieppe irritated him, and 
the rolling of the waves on the shingle 
kept him awake. The terrace of St. 
Germains commanded a fine view, and 
there were green pleasant drives in the 
vicinity ; so to St. Germains he went. 
His last earthly lodging was in the 
pavilion in which Louis Quatorze was 
born, with whose funeral, as already 
mentioned, the national obsequies of 
M. Thiers so curiously contrasted.! 

In the retirement incidental on 
the coup d’état, Thiers began to “ edu- 
cate his conscience.” The death of his 
mother-in-law, which plunged him in 

1 See the critique on Montlosier’s History 
of the French Monarchy—1822. 
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the deepest grief, helped forward the 
purifying work. He rose with the 
events which brought his country to 
the brink of ruin. A sense of his 
popularity mellowed him in his latter 
days, when his features took a dignity 
and his manners a sweetness hither- 
to foreign to them. Bonnat and 
Malle. Jacquemart have not made this 
transfiguration—for transfiguration it 
was—felt in their portraits of him. 
The best likeness I have seen is a 
three sous engraving, striking, charm- 
ing, and impressive, signed ‘‘ Chapon,” 
and published by Alfred Duquesne 
of the Rue d’Hautfeuille, Paris. 
His Majesty, le Petit Bourgeois, 
who never sought to rise above the 
bourgeoisie, and whose death made a 
greater stir in the world than the end 
of the most powerful king or emperor, 
is there shown to the life. In one 
thing it fails. I am sorry to say it 
does not give the very peculiar hands 
of Thiers. They were the hands of a 
toiler and an artist. In their general 
outline they were square; the last 


phalanx of the finger was smooth and 
pointed, and the nail narrow and 
pinkish. The right hand opened well 
to gesticulate, and was offered frankly 
to the visitor, without, however, demon- 
strative warmth. The left remained 
shut, with the thumb extended its full 


length. In looking at a portrait or a 
statue which pleased him, M. Thiers 
made use unconsciously of his thumb, 
as though he were modelling in clay a 
likeness of what he was admiring. 
Thiers’s sympathy with animals was 
one of the lovable features of his 
disposition. In looking over memo- 
randa of visits paid to him I find some 
of a breakfast at the Elys¢ée, to which 
General Chanzy, M. Rouland, the 
governor of the Bank of France, an 
African traveller, the President’s 
family and household, and I, sat down, 
The conversation, which had run upon 
the war indemnity, Count Arnim’s 
incredulity as to its payment, and the 
climates of Versailles and Enghien, 
turned upon horses, M. Thiers going 
to visit a horse show in the evening. 


He expressed great sympathy with the 
chevaline race, and spoke in glowing 
terms of the exquisite sensibility of 
the race horse. The modern thorough- 
bred, the pride of English grooming, 
was not so picturesque, he said, as the 
old-fashioned hunter. But it was 
superior in its capacity to express 
delicate shades of feeling. Blind 
people had a sort of facial sense which 
enabled them, unassisted by their 
hands, to tell the height of a man in 
passing him by ; whether the shutters 
of a shop were up or down, or whether 
the countenance of a person before 
them was severe or smiling. The 
whole skin of the thorough-bred 
horse, he imagined, was endowed with 
this sense. He thought that if the 
horse had the organ of speech it would 
be the most demonstrative being in 
creation. Nature gave it a mask 
which, by drawing down the skin tight 
over its face debarred mobility of ex- 
pression. It could not, because of its 
bulk, rub against a human being like 
a cat, or paw like a dog, or wag its 
tail, or whine, or utter sounds that 
caressed the ear. Yet, such was the 
intensity of its feeling, that it found 
channels for its eloquent expression. 
What in art or nature was there so 
eloquent as the eye, the nostril, and 
the quivering skin of the thorough- 
bred? M. St. Hilaire here observed 
that the skin-sensibility of the horse 
is becoming more developed. I ven- 
tured to observe that the race horse 
one sees now at Longchamp is a less 
splendid animal than the thorough- 
bred of thirty years ago. Thiers 
agreed that it was less vigorous and 
picturesque. The exquisite barbs of 
Gascony were instanced as an argu- 
ment in favour of the persistence of a 
fine type, which once fixed is not easily 
degraded. 

M. Thiers’s library had a world- 
wide celebrity. -It was an abridg- 
ment of the most renowned museums 
of Europe; a handy edition of the 
greatest works of art in the cities he 
had visited in his artistic and historical 
peregrinations. He commenced his 
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collection on a settled plan in 1833, 
when he sent Sigalon and Boucoyran 
to Rome, the one to copy for him Zhe 
Last Judgment, and the other Raphael’s 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel. 
Sigalon died as he finished his work, 
which was a superb interpretation of 
the original masterpiece. Thiers 
wanted it to fill the space over his 
library mantelpiece. The copyist 
happily caught the precise, firm touch 
of Michael Angelo, who painted neatly 
and with an unfevered hand the pro- 
digious beings that rose before his 
mind’s eye. The transparent water- 
colour tones, as they were managed 
by Sigalon, came nearer to the old 
frescoes than could an oil rendering. 
When the statesman and historian 
felt his eyes tired he was fond of 
resting them, especially on wet days, 
on the souvenirs of galleries he had 
seen, on the walls around him. They 
were hung with nice judgment. Each, 
suiting its next neighbours, retained its 
full value. From his desk M. Thiers 


was able to contemplate reductions of 
the Sistine Madonna, The Assumption 


of Titian, the Bolognese S¢. Cecilia, 
St. Jerome’s Death, Raphael’s School of 
Athens, The Sibyls, The Acts of the 
Apostles, and The Transfiguration, 
which was opposite The Last Judgment. 
Choice prints were transferre1 to the 
panels of the doors and coated with 
a yellowish varnish. The bookcases, 
not higher than an English sideboard, 
were of a tone to harmonise with the 
pictures and statues. M. Thiers’s 
official relations enabled him to pro- 
cure photographs and copies of what 
was best worth reproducing in the 
Royal, Papal, Grand Ducal, and civic 
palaces of Italy, Spain, Dresden, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. The Windsor 
collection he could never so much as 
see, beyond that part of it adorning 
the chambers to which Messrs, Col- 
naghi’s tickets procure admission. 

M. Thiers made few hard-and-fast 
rules in his life. One of the few was 
to “defend ferociously the public 
purse,’ and the other not to give 
house-room to any but first-rate 


objects of virtu. After finding out 
for himself what was super-excellent 
in a gallery, his way was to sit as long 
as was possible before it, and to 
return again and again until it was 
well fixed on his brain. He then gct 
a copy made, if of a fresco, in water- 
colours, and if of an oil-painting, in 
oils. Buonarroti—for so he preferred 
to call Michael Angelo, to associate 
him with that other giant, Buonaparte 
—drew him seven times from Paris 
to Florence. The Sistine J/adonna 
attracted him to Dresden ; and he tra- 
velled twice through Spain to see the 
portraits at the Escurial. One evening 
at the Place St. Georges, the weari- 
some monotony of travelling over 
plains was talked of. Thiers said to 
the person who started this subject— 
“* When I find myself in a flat country 
I shut my eyes and evoke the statues 
of Michael Angelo. They are familiar 
spirits who answer to my call. Iam 
fond of their companionship. Michael 
Angelo makes us feel the meaning of 
the apparently tragic destiny of man, 
Misery is a spur to effort, and effort 
is the fountain of all greatness. His 
works are full of consolation. What 
can be more consoling to the afflicted 
than his Nursing Madonna in the 
chapel of the Medici? Affliction 
has ennobled her, as it ennobles 
every one who takes it for what it is 
—a spur to stimulate us to higher 
action. In contemplating her I have 
often thought of the lesson she might 
have given to a certain king I knew. 
The tragic destiny of her Infant, 
whose future she divines, fills her 
with despair. But her maternal love 
will not be a hindrance to Him when 
the time arrives for Him to remain an 
obscure prolétaire, or become the most 
illustrious Martyr of Progress. She 
has the instinct of His grandeur, 
Noble pride in the struggle with 
maternal tenderness will gain the 
victory. A secular tree stripped of 
its leaves and resisting the wind 
affects me like that Madonna.” He 
bought from the Salviati family 
the bronze duplicate of this marble, 
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which was given by Michael Angelo 
to Salviati, Bishop of Florence. Mme. 
Thiers intends to present it to the 
Louvre. 

The doors of the library were kept 
by an Apollo and a Satyr, copied by 
Mercie from the antique. Zhe Last 
Judgment was flanked by.reductions of 
The Farnese Hercules, and The Slave of 
Michael Angelo, which is conceived in 
the spirit of the Nursing Virgin. 
Bronzes copied for M. Thiers from the 
tomb of Lorenzo de’ Medici were 
stolen from the Garde Meuble, where 
Fontaine, the Communist, placed them. 
They were never found, and were sorely 
missed by their rightful owner, who 
called them the ‘schoolmasters of his 
soul,’”’” Other copies in marble were 
since done, but somehow they did not 
speak to M. Thiers the same language 
as the lost ones. Between them and 


the bronzes there was all the differ- 
ence that a pious old lady might 
find between a favourite text in the 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures 
and a more accurate rendering in a 


new translation. Day and Night and 
Dawn and Dusk, which had got into 
the hands of an old-clothes-man, were 
recovered, They stand at the corners 
of the library. A common sentiment, 
that of intense grief, agitates them. 
Were a young, heroic, majestic queen, 
whose heart is open to compassion, to 
hear each groan, see each scene of 
woe, and know of every injustice per- 


petrated in her state, she would look 
on the world with the profoundly sad 
eyes of these four statues. Between 
two of them was placed an alto rilievo, 
in terra cotta, of an entombment, also 
by Michael Angelo. 

A mere list of the other grand, 
glorious, and charming works of art 
in the library and its ante-room would 
be tedious ; and the space at my dis- 
posal does not admit of anything fuller. 
I shall therefore close with the men- 
tion of a pen-and-ink drawing of which 
M. Thiers once said: “ All military 
and political science is comprised in 
that sketch.” Leonardo da Vinci 
drew it rapidly, probably to fix a feli- 
citous idea. A band of brave knights, 
mounted on incomparable chargers, are 
fighting an army of skeletons on foot. 
The host of dry bones have the best 
of the battle. Some are falling, and 
others rising from the ground to re- 
place them. Infantry, here, sweeps 
away cavalry. The starving classes 
swamp the privileged orders. Famine 
seizes upon power. We admire most 
the noble cavaliers. But the artist 
forces us to ask, Why did they feed 
their horses so well when hunger was 
decimating their fellow-men? The 
skeletons, whether we like it or not, 
will gain the victory, for, again to 
quote M. Thiers, “ They are struggling 
to infuse a little of God’s justice into 
man’s institutions.” 


EmiLty CRAWFORD. 
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PART XI. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
A DELIVERER. 


Tue house was very still in the after- 
noon languor—all its life suspended. 
Between the sick-room, in which all 
the interest of the family existence 
was absorbed, and the servants’ part 
of the house, in which life went on 
cheerfully enough under all circum- 
stances, but without any intrusion 
into the still world above stairs, there 
was nothing going on. Little Lilias 
went up into her own room, and down 
all the long staircases and passages, 
without meeting or seeing any one. 
Martuccia was in the old hall, tran- 
quilly knitting and waiting for her 
young lady’s return; but the house 
was empty of all sound or presence, 
nobody visible. It was like the en- 
chanted palace through which the 
young prince walks, meeting no one, 
until he reaches the one chamber in 
which the secret lies. This idea 
passed through the mind of Lilias, 
pre-occupied as she was. Any one 
might come in—might pass from room 
to room, finding all deserted, until he 
had penetrated to the dim centre of 
the family life where death was 
hovering. She went down the oak 
staircase with her light foot, a little 
tremulous, but inspired with resolu- 
tion. It was the afternoon of Nello’s 
last day at school. He had not quite 
made up his mind, or been driven by 
childish misery, to the determination 
of running away when his sister set 
out to succour him. Had he waited, 
Lilias no doubt would have arrived in 
time to introduce a new element into 
the matter ; but what could the little 
girl’s arrival have efiected? Who 
would have given any importance 
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to that? They would have taken 
Lilias in, and made a little prisoner 
of her, and sent her back. As it 
was, neither knew anything of what 
the other was doing. Lilias had 
opened her most secret place, a little 
old-fashioned wooden box, in which 
she kept some special relics, little 
trinkets (half toys, half ornaments), 
which she had brought with her, and 
the remains of the money which her 
father had given her when he sent the 
little party away. There had heen 
something over when they arrived, and 
Lilias had guarded it carefully. She 
took it out now, and put the purse 
containing it within the bodice of her 
dress—the safest place. It might be 
wanted for Nello. He had the best 
right to everything ; and if he was in 
trouble . Lilias did not try to think 
what kind of trouble the little boy 
could be in. She took her little store, 
and went away with her heart beating 
high. This time she would herself do 
it; she would not trust to any one. 
Mr. Geoff had undertaken to deliver 
her father, and stopped her; but he 
had not done it. Already a long time 
had elapsed, and nothing had hap- 
pened. She would not trust to Mr. 
Geoff or any one this time. If old 
*Lizabeth had not gone away before 
Lilias returned to the hall, she had 
thoughts of asking the old woman to 
go with her; and even a weak inclina- 
tion to take Martuccia as a companion 
and support had crossed her mind. 
Martuccia would have been useless, 
but she would have made all the dif- 
ference between a feasible expedition 
and an impossible one ; but perhaps 
it was for this very reason that Lilias 
rejected the idea. No; this time she 
would be kept back by no advice. 
She would go to Nello’s aid by herself. 
He should owe his deliverance to no 
D 
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one but his sister. Who could under- 
stand him so well—know so well what 
he must want? And it was to her 
that papa had intrusted Nello. She 
made dismal pictures to herself of her 
little brother in trouble. What could 
in trouble mean? She thought of him 
as out in the cold, out in the rain, 
crying, with no place to go to, lost in 
a strange country ; or perhaps ill with 
a fever, and nobody to sit by him, 
nobody to give him a drink when he 
wanted it, and tell him stories. What 
other kind of trouble was possible ? 
That he might not be able to learn his 
lessons without her to help him, and 
that he might perhaps be whipped 
—could such an atrocity be !—just 
gleamed across the child’s thoughts ; 
but it made her heart beat so with 
rage and indignation, and her cheeks 
burn with such a flush, that she thrust 
the idea aside ; but so long as he was 
unhappy, so long as he wanted her, 
was not that enough? She buttoned 
her little coat with a stout but trem- 
bling heart, and took a shawl over her 
arm (was not that how travellers 
always provided themselves ?), and, 
with her sovereign in her hand for im- 
mediate expenditure, and her purse 
in her bosom, went down the silent 
stairs. How still, how deserted it 
seemed! Mr. Pen came out from the 
library door when he heard the step, 
to see who it was, but took no notice 
of her except a momentary glance of 
disappointment. Thus she went out 
of the house brave and resolute, yet 
with a tremor of the unknown in her 
breast. 

Lilias knew what to do: to walk to 
Pennington, where the railway station 
was, and then to take tickets, and to 
get into a railway carriage. The walk 
along the highroad was long, but it 
was not so overwhelming as that early 
expedition she had made all alone up 
into the hills when she had met Geoff. 
How glad she had been to meet him, 
and to hear from him that she need go 
no further! Lilias had not ceased to 
believe in Mr. Geoff, but nothing had 
been done, and her heart was sick of 


the waiting. She did not want to 
meet him now ; her little heart gave 
a jump when she saw any one riding 
towards her; but it was certain she 
did not want to meet Geoff, to have 
her mission again taken out of her 
hands. Nothing was more likely than 
that she should meet him, and her 
eyes travelled along the dusty line of 
road, somewhat wistfully looking out— 
in hopes not to see him—which much 
resembled the hope of seeing him, 
though it was differently expressed, 
And now and then a cloud of dust 
would rise —now and then a horseman 
would appear far off, skimming lightly 
over the long line of road, which it 
took Lilias so much time to get over. 
Once a beautiful carriage dashed past 
her, with the beautiful lady in it 
whom she had once seen, and who 
had kissed and cried over Nello 
without taking much notice of Lilias. 
Could it be that the beautiful lady 
had heard too that he was in trouble? 
Lilias mended her pace and pushed on. 
What fancies she met with as she 
plodded along the road! It was a 
long dusty highway, running for a 
little while in sight of the lake, then 
turning through the village, then 
striking across the country up and 
down, as even a highroad is obliged 
to do in the north country, where 
there is nothing but heights and hol- 
lows. It seemed to stretch into in- 
finity before Lilias, mounting one brae 
after another, showing in a long level 
line here and there ; appearing on the 
other side of that clump of trees, 
beyond that far-off farmhouse, looking 
as if it led without pause back to the 
end of the world. Lilias wove one 
dream after another as she went along 
from landmark to landmark. How 
vivid they were! So real, that the 
child seemed to enact every scene in 
them as they floated through her 
mind ; far more real than the actual 
events of her life. She saw herself 
arriving, at a great spacious place, 
which was Nello’s school—undefined, 
yet lofty and wide and splendid, with 
marble pillars, and great colonnades 
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and halls. She saw people coming to 
gaze and wonder at the little girl— 
the little wandering princess — who 
had come to seek her brother. The 
girl looked at them all, and said, 
“Take me to Nello.” The girl turned 
round upon them, and her lip curled 
with scorn. (Lilias suited the action 
to the word ; and her innocent lip did 
curl with what version of fine disdain 
it could execute.) What did she care 
for all they could do for her? ‘It is 
my brother I want,” she said. This 
was how she carried on her parable. 
Perhaps her own litile figure was too 
much in the front of all these visions. 
Perhaps her own fine indifference to 
all blandishments and devotion to 
Nello was the chief principle made 
apparent. This was how it ran on, 
however, accompanying and shorten- 
ing the way. She made long dialogues 
between herself and the master, be- 
tween herself and Nello. How he 
clung to her; how glad he was that 
she had come. “It is Lily; I knew 
Lily would come,” she made him say. 
He would not be surprised; he would 
know that this was the most natural 
thing. If they had locked her up in 
prison to keep her away from him, 
what would it have mattered? Lilias 
would have found a way to go to him 
when Nello was in trouble ; and Nello 
knew that as well as she. 

She was very tired, however, and 
it was dark when she arrived at Pen- 
nington. Lilias put on her grand air, 
but it was rather difficult to impose 
upon the stationmaster and porters. 
They all wanted to be very kind, to 
take care of her, and arrange every- 
thing for the little traveller. The 
stationmaster called her “ my dear,” 
and wanted Lilias to go to his house, 
where his wife would take care of her 
till the morning. ‘“ You are too little 
to travel by the night train,” he said ; 
and the porters were eloquent on the 
wickedness of sending a little lady like 
this by herself. “I am going to my 
brother, who is ill,” Lilias said, with 
dignity. “And have you no mamma 
to go to him, my little miss?” said 


the porter friendly, yet respectful. 
They were all very kind. No one 
knew her, and they asked many ques- 
tions to find out who she was. They 
said to each other it was well seen 
she had no mother, and made Lilias’s 
heart swell so, that she forgave them 
for treating her as a child, rather than 
as the little princess she had dreamed 
of being. Finally, they arranged for 
her that she should travel to the great 
junction where Nello had met Bamp- 
fylde—at once—and that the guard 
should take care of her, and put her in 
the night train, which arrived at a 
very early hour in the morning at the 
station she wanted to go to. All this 
was arranged for her with the kindest 
care by these rough men. The¥ in- 
stalled her in the little waiting-room 
till the train should go. They came 
and fetched her when it was gving, 
and placed her in her corner. ‘“ Poor 
little lady!” they said. Lilias was 
half-humiliated, half-pleased by all 
these attentions. She submitted to 
them, not able to be anything but 
grateful to the men who were so kind 
to her, yet feeling uneasily that it was 
not in this homely way that she meant 
them to be kind. They did not look 
up to her, but looked down upon her 
with compassionate tenderness, as upon 
a motherless little girl—a child who 
recalled children of their own. Just 
so the good woman looked upon her who 
got into the train along with her. “ All 
that way, and all alone, my poor little 
thing?” the woman said. It hurt 
Lilias’s pride to be called a poor little 
thing, but yet it was pleasant to have 
some one to creep close to. The world 
did not seem to be as it is represented 
in books, for nobody was unkind. 
Lilias was very glad to sit close to 
her new acquaintance, feeling comfort 
unspeakable in the breadth of the 
honest shoulder against which she 
leant as she travelled on in the dark. 
Those breadths of country which Nello 
had watched flying past the window 
were almost invisible now. Now and 
then a darker gloom in the air showed 
where the hills were high over the 
D2 
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railway in a deep cutting. Sometimes 
there would be gleams of light visible 
here and there, which showed a village. 
Her companion dropped into a doze, 
but Lilias, leaning against her, was 
far too much excited for sleep. She 
watched the moon come out and shine 
over the breadth of country, reflecting 
itself in the little streams, and turning 
the houses to silver. It was late then, 
quite late, for the moon was on the 
wane. And the train was slow, stop- 
ping at every station, creeping (though 
when it was in motion it seemed to 
fly) across the plains and valleys. 
It was midnight when they got to 
the junction, and Lilias, with her 
great eyes more wide awake than 
ever, was handed out. There were 
only a few lights burning, and the 
place looked miserable and deserted, 
the cold wind sweeping through it, 
and the two or three people who got 
out, and the two porters who received 
them, looking like ghosts in the im- 
perfect light. The guard, who lived 
there, was very kind to the little girl 
before he went off to his house. He 
wanted to take her with him to make 
her comfortable till the morning, but 
Lilias could not be persuaded to wait. 
At last he established her in a corner, 
the least chilly possible, wrapping her 
shawl round her feet. There she was 
left alone, with one lamp to bear her 
company, the long lines running into 
darkness at either side of her, black- 
ness taking refuge in the high roof of 
the station above the watchlight of 
that one lamp. How strange it was 
to sit all alone, with the chill of the 
air and gloom of midnight all around 
her! Nobody was stirring in the 
deserted place. The one porter had 
withdrawn to some warm refuge, to 
reappear when the train came. But 
little Lilias sat alone in her corner, 
sole inhabitant of the big, chilly, 
desolate place. How her heart jumped 
to her mouth! What tremors and 
terrors at first every sigh of the wind, 
every creak of the lamp, gave her. 
But at last she perceived that nothing 
was going to happen, and sat still, and 


did not trouble except when imagina- 
tion suggested to her a stealthy step, 
or some one behind in the darkness, 
How dreary it was! the night wind 
sang a dismal cadence in the telegraph 
wires, the air coursed over the deserted 
platforms, the dark lines of way, and 
blew the flames of gas about even 
within the inclosure of the lamp. 
Just then Nello was creeping, stum- 
bling out of the window, making his 
way through the prickling hedge, 
standing alone eying the moon in the 
potato field. Lilias could not even 
see the moon in her corner. Nothing 
was before her but the waning gleam 
of that solitary lamp. 

At last the train came lumbering 
up through the darkness, and the 
porters reappeared from corners 
where they had been attendant. 
One of them came for Lily, kind 
as everybody had been, and put her 
into a carriage by herself, and showed 
her how she could lie down and make 
herself comfortable. ‘ You’ll be there 
at five o’clock,’’ the porter said. 
“Lie down, little miss, and get a 
sleep.” Never in her life had Lilias 
been more wide -awake, and there 
was no kind woman here with broad 
shoulders to lean upon and feel safe. 
The train swept through the night 
while she sat upright and gazed out 
with big, round, unslumbering eyes. 

Lilias watched and waked through 
the night, counting out the hours of 
darkness, saying her prayers over and 
over, feeling herself lost in the long 
whirl of distance and gloom and con- 
fusing sound ; but as the night began 
to tremble towards the dawning, she 
began to doze unawares, her eyes 
closing in spite of herself, and much 
against her will; and it was with a 
shiver that she woke up, very wide 
awake, but feeling wretched, in conse- 
quence of her doze, at the little road- 
side station, one small house placed 
on the edge of a wide expanse of 
fields, chiefly pasture land, and with 
no character at all. A great belt of 
wood stretched to the right hand, to 
the left there was nothing but fields, 
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and a long endless road dividing them, 
visible for miles, with a little turn in 
it here and there, but nothing beside 
to break its monotony. Lilias clam- 
bered out of the carriage when she felt 
the jar and clang of the stoppage, and 
heard the name of the station drowsily 
called out. The man in charge of it 
gazed at her as though she had dropped 
from the clouds; he did not even see 
her till the train was in motion again, 
creaking and swinging away into the 
distance. To see her standing there 
with her great eyes gave him a thrill 
of strange sensation, almost of terror. 
Fatigue and excitement had made her 
face paler than usual, and had drawn 
great circles round her eyes. She 
looked like a ghost standing there in 
the faint grey of the dawn, cold and 
trembling, yet courageous as ever. 
“Mr. Swan’s? Oh, yes, I can tell 
you the way to Mr. Swan’s; but you 
should have spoken sooner. They’ve 
been and carried off your luggage.” 
Lilias had not strength of mind to 
confess that she had no luggage, and 
indeed was too much confused and 
upset by her snatch of sleep to be 
sure what he was saying, and stumbled 
forth on the road, when he showed her 
how to go, half-dazed, and scarcely 
more than half-conscious. But the 
pinch of the keen morning air, and 
the sensation of strange stillness and 
loneliness, soon restored her to the 
use of her faculties. The benevolent 
railway man was loath to let her go. 
“It’s very early, and you're very 
small,” he said. ‘‘You’re welcome 
to wait here, my little lady, till they 
send for you. Perhaps they did not 
expect you so early?’’ ‘Oh, it does 
not matter,” said Lilias. ‘‘ Thank 
you; I am quite able to walk.” The 
man stood and watched her as she 
made her way in the faint light along 
the road. He dared not leave his 
post, or he would have gone with her 
out of sheer compassion. So young, 
and with such a pale little beautiful 
face, and all alone at such an hour of 
the morning, while it was still night ! 
“Tt will be one of them boyses 


said to himself with 
singular discrimination. And then 
he recollected the pale little boy 
who had gone to Mr. Swan’s so short 
a time before. This gave a clue to 
the mysterious little passenger, which 
set his mind at rest. 

And Lilias went on along the 
darkling road. It was not possible 
to mistake the road—a long white 
streak upon the landscape, which 
was visible even in the dark; and it 
was not altogether dark now, but a 
ghostly, damp, autumnal glimmer of 
morning, before the sunrising. The 
hedges had mists of gossamer over 
them, which would: shine like rain- 
bow webs when the sun rose. The 
fields glimmered colourless still, but 
growing every moment more percep- 
tible in the chill drowsiness of the 
season—not cold enough for frost, yet 
very cold. Everything was grey, the 
few shivering half-grown trees in the 
hedgerows, the sky all banked with 
clouds, the face of the half-seen 
landscape. There was one cottage by 
the roadside, and that was grey too, 
all shut up and asleep, the door closed, 
the windows all black. Little Lilias, 
the one moving atom in that great 
still landscape, felt afraid of it, and 
of herself, and the sound of her own 
steps, which seemed loud enough to 
wake a whole world of people. It 
seemed to Lilias that the kindly earth 
was dead, and she alone a little ghost, 
walking about its grave. None of her 
dreams, none of the poetry, nor any- 
thing out of her fairy lore could help 
her here. The reality was more than 
any dream. How still!—how very 
still it was!—how dark! and yet 
with that weird lightening which grew 
about her, making everything more 
visible moment by moment, as if by 
some strange magical clearing of her 
own tired eyes! She was so tired, so 
worn out; faint for want of food, 
though she was not hungry—and for 
want of rest, though she did not wish 
to go to sleep. Such an atom in all 
that great grey insensible universe, 
and yet the only thing alive ! 


sisters,” he 
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No—not the only thing. Lilias’s 
heart contracted with a thrill, first 
of relief, then of fear, when she saw 
something else moving besides herself. 
It was in one of the great fields that 
stretched colourless and vast towards 
the horizon. Lilias could not tell 
what it was. It might be a spirit; 
it might be an enchanted creature 
bound by some spell to stay there 
among the ploughed furrows ; it might 
be some mysterious wild beast, the 
legendary monster, of whose existence 
children are always ready to be con- 
vinced. She concealed herself behind 
a bush, and looked anxiously down 
the long brown furrow. It was some- 
thing very little—not so big as a man 
—smaller even than herself; some- 
thing that toiled along with difficulty, 
stumbling sometimes, and falling in 
the soft earth, By and by a faint 
breath of sound began to steal towards 
her—very faint, yet carried far on 
the absolute stillness of the morning. 
Some one who was in trouble—some 
one who was crying. Lilias’s bosom 
began to swell. She was very tired 
and confused herself ; very lonely and 
frightened of the dead world, and of 
her own forlorn livingness in it. 
But the sound of the feeble crying 
brought her back to herself. Did 
she divine already who it was? She 
scrambled through a gap in the hedge, 
jumped across the ditch, and plunged 
too into the yielding, heavy soil of 
the ploughed furrow. She was not 
surprised, There did not seem to be 
anything wonderful in meeting her 
brother so. Had she not been sent to 
him because he was in trouble? It 
was natural that he should be here in 
the cold, dim morning, in the wild 
field, toiling along towards her, faintly 
crying in the lost confusion and misery 
of childish weariness, his way lost, and 
his courage lost, and all his little 
bewildered faculties. She called out 
*‘ Nello! ”—cautiously, lest any «ne 
should hear— “Nello!” and then 
there was an outcry of amazement and 
joy — “Oh, Lily!” It was a half- 
shriek of incredulous happiness with 


which poor Nello, toiling through the 
field, weary, lost, forlorn, and afraid, 
heard the familiar sound of her voice, 
He was not so much surprised either, 
He did not think it was impossible, 
though nothing could have been more 
impossible to an elder mind. Children 
hold no such reckonings as we do with 
probability. He had been saying, 
“Oh, Lily! my Lily!” to himself— 
erying for her—and here she was! 
He had no doubt of it, made no ques. 
tion how she got there, but threw 
himself upon her with a great ery 
that thrilled the dim morning through 
and through, and made the sleep-bound 
world alive. 

And they sat down together in the 
furrow, and clung to each other, and 
cried—for misery, but for happiness 
too. All seemed safe now they had 
found each other. The two forlorn 
creatures, after their sleepless, wintry 
night, felt a sudden beatitude creep 
over their little weary bodies and 
aching hearts. Two— how different 
that is from one! They held each 
other fast, and kissed, and were 
happy in the dark furrow, which 
seemed big enough and dark enough 
to furnish them both with a grave. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


“ ARE you very hungry, Nello?” 


“Oh very, very. Are you! I have 
not had any breakfast. It was night, 
dark night when I came away. Have 
you had any breakfast Lily ¢” 

‘How could I when I have been in 
the railway all the night? Do you 
think you can get over the ditch! 
Jump! I jumped, and you always 
could jump better than I.” 

“ You forget everything when you 
go to school,” said Nello, mournfully ; 
“and I am all trembling—I cannot 
help it. It is so cold. Oh, Lily, if 
they come up—if they find us—you 
will not let them take me back 4” 

“Never, Nello; but let us get on; let 
us get on to the railway. Quick, it 1s 
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not far off. If you would only jump! 
Now give me your hand. I am cold 
too, but we must get over it, we must 
get over it!” said Lilias, almost ery- 
ing. Poor Nello’s limbs were cramped, 
he was chilled to the heart. He did 
not feel it possible to get on, all the 
courage was gone out of him. He had 
kept up until, after scrambling through 
many rough places, his poor little feet 
had sunk in that soft, newly-ploughed 
furrow. This had taken all the life 
out of him, and perhaps his meeting 
with Lilias, and the tumult of joyful 
emotion it caused, had not increased 
Nello’s power of endurance. He had 
always had the habit of trusting to 
her. But Lily it was quite certain 
could not drag him over the ditch. 
He made an effort at last to jump and 
failed, and stuck in the mud. That 
accident seemed at the moment to 
make an end of them both in their 
utter weariness. They mingled their 
tears, Lilias hanging on upon the bank 
above, Nello in the heavy soil below. 
The ery relieved them, however, and 
by and by, by the help of his sister's 
hand, he managed to scramble up the 
bank, and get through. the scattered 
bushes on to the highread. One of 
his feet was wet and clogged with the 
mud, and oh, how tired they both were! 
fit for nothing but to lie down and cry 
themselves to sleep. 

“Oh, Nello, if you were at home 
should you ever, ever want to go away 
again ¢”’ 

Nello did not make any reply. He 
was too tired for anything but a dull 
little sob now and then, involuntary, 
the mere breathing of his weakness. 
And the highway looked so long, lenger 
even than the fields. There was always 
some hope at the end of a field that 
deliverance might come round the 
corner, but a long unchangeable high- 
way, how endless it was! They went 
on thus together for a little way in 
silence, then, “Oh, Lily, I am so 
hungry,” said Nello. What could she 
do? She was hungry too, more hungry 
than he was, for she had eaten nothing 
since the afternoon of the previous day. 
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“T have a shilling in my pocket, 
but we cannot eat a shilling,’ said 
poor Lilias. 

“And I have a shilling too—more 
than that—I have the golden sovereign 
Mary gave me—” 

“We must just hurry—hurry to the 
railway, Nello, for we cannot eat 
money, and the railway will soon take 
us home ; or there is a place, a big 
station where we could buy a cake. 
Oh!” cried Lilias, with a gleam of 
eager satisfaction in her eyes. 

“ What is it, Lily?” 

“Look, only look!’’ She dragged 
him forward by the arm in her eager- 
ness. “Oh, afew steps further, Nello 
—only a few steps further—look !” 

The roadside cottage, which had been 
so blank as she passed, had awoke— 
a woman stood by the door— but the 
thing that caught Lilias’s eye, was a 
few stale cakes and opaque glasses 
with strange confectionery in them. 
It was these that gave strength to her 
wearied feet. She hurried forward, 
while the woman looked at the strange 
little pair in wonder, ‘Oh, will you 
give us a little breakfast 4” she said ; 
‘“‘a little milk to drink, and some bread 
and butter for this little boy 1” 

“Where have you come from, you 
two children, at this hour in the 
morning!” cried the woman in ccn- 
sternation. 

“ Oh, we are going to the train,” said 
Lilias. “We are obliged to go, we 
must get the early train, and we don’t 
know, we den’t quite know when it 
goes; and my poor little brother has 
fallen into the mud—see! and—he 
got his breakfast so very early before 
he came away that he is hungry again. 
We have plenty of money,” cried the 
little girl, “‘ plenty of money. We 
will give you a shilling if you will give 
us some milk and bread.” 

“A shilling! two, three shillings,’ 
said Nello, interposing. He was so 
hungry ; and what was the good of 
shillings ? you could not eat them. The 
woman looked at them suspiciously. 
They were not little tramps; they 
were nicely-dressed children, though 
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the little boy was so muddy. She did 
not see what harm it could do to take 
them in; likewise her heart was 


touched by the poor little things,. 


standing there looking up at her as 
though she was the arbiter of their 
fate. 

“You may come in and sit by the 
fire ; there’s no train for two hours yet. 
It’s not six o’clock. Come in, you poor 
little things and rest, and I'll give you 
some nice hot tea, But you must tell 
me all the truth, for I know you've 
run away from somewhere,” she said. 

“No,” said Lilias, looking her in 
the face. “Oh, no, I have not run 
away from anywhere. My little 
brother was not happy, and I came to 
fetch him, that is all. I did not run 
away.” 

“And what sort of people was it that 
sent a baby like you?”’ said the woman. 
“Come in, you poor little things, and 
sit by thetire. What could your mother 
be thinking of to send you ; 

“We have not got any mother.’ 
Nello took no share in this conversa- 
tion. He was quite lost in the delight 
of the strange old settle that stood 
by the fire. Nestling up into the 
corner he thought he would like to fall 
asleep there, and never move any more. 
“We have not got any mother,’ Lilias 
said ; “and who could come but me? 
No one. I travelled all night, and now 
Iam going to take him home. We are 
children without any mother.” Lilias 
could not but know that these words 
were a sure passport to any woman’s 
heart. 

“You poor little things,’ the woman 
said, with the tears in her eyes. 
Whether it has its origin in the self- 
complacency of womankind, it is 
difficult to say, but whereas men are 
generally untouched by the unhap- 
piness of being fatherless, women are 
defenceless in most cases before a 
motherless child. Such a plea has in- 
stant recognition with high and low. 
No mother! everything is pardoned, 
everything conceded to a creature 
with such a plea. She was not quite 
satisfied with the story, which seemed 


to her very improbable, but she could 
not refuse her succour to the mother- 
less children. Her little shop, such 
as it was, had no visitors till much 
later in the day, when the village 
children went past her door to school, 
She had made her own tea which stood 
keeping itself hot upon the hob, and 
she came in hastily and put out cups 
and saucers, and shared the hot and 
comfortable fluid, though it was very 
weak and would not have suited more 
fastidious palates than the children’s, 
What life it seemed to pour into their 
wearied little frames! The bread was 
coarse and stale, but it tasted like 
bread from heaven. Nello in his cor- 
ner of the settle began to blink and 
nod. He was even falling asleep, when 
suddenly a gig rattled past the win- 
dows. The child sprang up in a 
moment. ‘Oh, Lily, Lily!’’ he cried 
in horror, “they are after me! what 
shall I do?” 

The woman had gone to the back of 
the house with the cups they had used, 
and so was not near to hear this reve- 
lation. 

“ Who is it?” cried Lilias, peering 
out of the window. She was restored 
to herself, and the name of an enemy, 
« pursuer put her on her mettle. She 
had never had such a thing before, but 
she knew everything about it, how to 
behave. ‘‘Come, Nello, come,’’ she 
said, “we will go out the back way 
where nobody is looking. Let us go 
away, let us go away before any one 
can come here.” 

Lilias seized some of the cakes which 
the woman had put in paper for them; 
wonderful productions which nothing 
but a child’s appetite could contem- 
plate—and put down two shillings in 
the centre of the table. On second 
thoughts it seemed better to her to go 
out at the front and get round under 
cover of the hedge to the wood on the 
other side of the station, which ap- 
peared temptingly near, rather than 
incur the risk of speaking to the 
woman. It did not occur to her that 
her own presence was enough to put 
any one completely of the scent who 
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was seeking Nello. She got him 
away out of the house successfully, 
and through the gap behind the 
hedge where was a little footpath. 
“ Now we must run—run! We must 
get past, while they are asking at 
the station. We must not say a 
word to the woman or any one. Oh, 
Nello, ruan—run!’’ Nello, still more 
anxious than she was, managed to run 
for a little way, but only for a little 
one. He broke down of all places in 
the world opposite to the station, 
where Mr. Swan was standing talking 
to the keeper. When Nello saw him 
through the hedge he turned round 
and clasped his sister convulsively, 
hiding his face on her shoulder. Lilias 
did not dare to say a word. They were 
hid from view, yet any movement 
might betray them or any sound. She 
stood with trembling limbs, bearing 
Nello’s weight upon her shoulder, and 
watched through the hawthorn bush. 

“Nobody has been here, not a 
mouse, far less alittle boy. The train 
is not due for two hours,”’ said the 
stationkeeper. 

“A bit of a little fellow,” said Mr. 
Swan. “I can’t think he could have 
got so far; more likely he’s lying 
behind a hedge somewhere, but I 
thought it best to try first here.” 

“He's not here,” the stationkeeper 
said again. He answered curtly, his 
sympathies being all with the fugitive, 
and he could not but give the troubled 
schoolmaster a corner of his mind. 
“Tt’s only a month since you lost the 
last one,’’ he said. “If it was my 
house the boys ran away from I should 
not like it.” 

“ Talk of things you know something 
of,”’ said Mr. Swan hotly ; and then he 
added, shaking his head, “it is not 
my fault. My wife and I do every- 
thing we can, but it’s those rough boys 
and their practical jokes.” 

“Little fellows they don’t seem to 
understand these kind of jokes,’ said 
the railway man. 

Mr. Swan shook his head. It was 
not his fault. He was sorry and vexed 
and ashamed. ‘I would rather have 


lost the money twice over,” he said. 
But he turned and gave a searching 
glance all round. Lilias quaked and her 
heart sank within her. She held her 
little brother close to her breast. If he 
should stir, if he should ery, all would 
be over. She knew their situation 
well enough. Either their enemy 
would go away and get bloodhounds, 
and fierce wicked men to put on their 
track, during which time the fugitives 
would have time to get into some 
wonderful cave, or to be taken into some 
old, old, house by some benevolent 
stranger, and so escape; or else he 
would come straight to the very place 
where they were, guided by some in- 
fluence unfavourable to them.  Lilias 
stood and held her breath. ‘Oh, be 
still, Nello, be still, he is looking!” 
she whispered into Nello’s ear. Her 
limbs were nearly giving way, but 
she resisted fate and held out. 

The schoolmaster made long inspec- 
tion of all the landscape. ‘ He was 
specially commended to me, too—I 
was warned—I was warned,” he said. 
Then he turned to the stationkeeper, 
giving him the most urgent injunctions, 
‘If he comes here you will secure him 
at once,” he said, filling Lilias with 
dismay, who did not see the shrug of 
the man’s shoulders, and the look with 
which he turned aside. Thus their 
retreat was cut off tho little girl 
thought, with anguish indescribable ; 
how then were they to get home? This 
thought was so dreadful that Lilias 
was not relieved as she otherwise 
would have been by the sound of the 
wheels and the horse’s hoofs as the 
gig turned, and their enemy drove 
away. He had gone in his own person, 
but had he not left a horrible retainer 
to guard the passage? And how, oh 
how was she to take Nellohome? She 
did not know where the next station 
was. She did not know the way in 
this strange, desolate, unknown 
country. ‘ Nello,’’ she cried, in a ° 
whisper of despair, “ we must get into 
that wood, it is the only thing we can 
do; they will not look for us there. 
I don’t know why, but I feel sure they 
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will not look for us there. And per- 
haps we shall meet some one who will 
take care of us. Oh, Nello, rouse up ; 
come quick, come quick! Perhaps 
there may be a hermit living there ; 
perhaps Come, Nello, can you 
not goa little further? Oh, try, try!” 

“Oh Lily, I am so tired—I am so 
sleepy.” 

“Tam tired, too,” she said, a little 
rush of tears coming to her eyes; 
and then they stumbled on together, 
holding each other up. The wood 
looked gay and bright in the early 
morning. The sun had come out, 
which showed everything, and the 
bright autumn colour on the trees 
cheered the children as the painted 
skin of the leopard cheered the poet :— 


‘© Si che a bene sperar m’era cagione 
Di quella fera alla gaietta pelle 
L’ora del tempo, e la dolce stagione.” 


The trees seemed to sweep with a 
great luxuriance of shadow over a 
broad stretch of country. It must be 
possible to find some refuge there. 
There might be—a hermit, perhaps, 
in a little cell, who would give them 
nuts and some milk from his goat— 
or a charcoal-burner, wild but kind, 
like those Lilias remembered to have 
seen in the forest with wild locks 
hanging over their eyes. If only no 
magician should be there to beguile 
them into his den, pretending to be 
kind! Thus Lilias mixed fact and 
fiction, her own broken remembrances 
of Italian woods sounding as fictitious 
among the English elms and beeches as 
the wildest visions of fancy. For this 
wood, though it had poetic corners in 
it, was traversed by the highroad from 
end to end, and was as innocent of 
charcoal-burners as of magicians. And 
it turned out a great deal further off 
than they thought. They walked and 
walked, and still it lay before them, 
smiling in its yellow and red, wav- 
ing and beckoning in the breeze, which 
was less chilly now that the sun was 
up. The sun reached to the footpath 
behind the hedge, and warmed the 
little wayfarers through and through 


—that was the best thing that had 
happened to them—for how good it 
is to be warm when one is chilled and 
weary; and what a rising of hope 
and courage there is, when the misty 
dawn disperses before the rising of 
the brave sun ! 

Nello almost recovered his spirits 
when he got within the wood. There 
were side aisles even to the highroad, 
and deep corners in its depths where 
shelter could be had, and the ground 
was all flaked with shadow and sun- 
shine; and there were green glades, 
half-visible at every side, with warm 
grass all lit by the sun. 

“ Let us go and sit down, Lily. Oh, 
what a pretty place to sit down! Oh, 
Lily, I cannot—I cannot walk any 
more; I am so tired,” cried Nello. 

“T am tired, too,’”’ she said, with a 
quiver in her mouth, looking vainly 
round for some trace of the charcoal- 
burner or of the hermit. All was 
silent, sunny, fresh with the morning, 
but vacant as the fields. And Lilias 
could not be satisfied with mere rest, 
though she wanted it so much. “ How 
are we to get home, if we dare not go 
to the railway? and there is no other 
way,” she said. “Oh, Nello, it will 
be very nice to rest—but how are we 
to get home?” 

“‘Oh, never mind; I am so tired,” 
said weary little Nello. ‘* Look, Lily, 
what a warm place. It is quite dry, 
and a tree to lean against. Let us 
stay here,”’ 

Never had a more tempting” spot 
been seen ; green soft turf at one side of 
the big tree, and beech-mast soft and 
dry and brown, the droppings of the 
trees, on the other. The foot sank in 
it, it was so soft, and the early sun had 
dried it, and the thick boughs over- 
head had kept off the dew. It was as 
soft as a bed of velvet, and the little 
branches waved softly over it, while 
the greater boughs, more still, shaded 
and protected the children, They sat 
down, utterly worn out, and Lilias 
took out her cakes, which they ate 
together with delight, though these 
dainties were far from delicious ; and 
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then, propped up against each other, 
an arm of each round the other, Nello 
lay across Lilias’s lap, with his head 
pillowed upon her; she, half-seated, 
half-reclining, holding him, and held 
in her turn by a hollow of the tree ; 
these babes in the wood first nodded, 
then dozed, and woke and dozed again 
—and finally, the yellow leaves drop- 
ping now and then upon them like a 
caress of nature, the sun cherishing 
their little limbs, fell fast asleep in 
the guardianship of God. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE NEW-COMER. 


Nopopy in the sick-room said a word 
of the great consternation and wonder 
and fear that sprung to life in them 
at the appearance of the stranger. 
How could they, though their hearts 
were full of it’ when all their care 
and skill were wanted for the patient, 
who, half-conscious, struggled with 
them to raise himself, to get out of 
bed. To find out what he wanted, to 
satisfy the hazy anxiety in his mind, 
and do for him the something what- 
ever it was that he was so anxious to 
do, was the first necessity of the 
moment, notwithstanding the new 
excitement which was wild in their 
veins. Where did he come from? 
How had he got here {—familiar, un- 
mistakable, as if he had been absent 
but a day. How did he know he was 
wanted? And was it he—really he— 
after all those dreary years! These 
questions surged through the minds 
of all the bystanders, in an impetuous, 
yet secondary current. ‘The first 
thing, and the most urgent, was the 
squire. Brother and sister, friend 
and friend, had not leisure to take 
each other by the hand, or say a word 
of greeting. 

Mary and her newly-arrived assist- 
ant stood side by side, touching each 
other, but could not speak or make 
even a sign of mutual recognition. He 
took her place in supporting, and, at 


the same time, restraining the patient. 
She held her father’s hand with which 
he seemed to be appealing to some one, 
or using, in dumb show, to aid some 
argument, 

“The little boy,’’ he said, hoarsely ; 
‘bring me the little boy.” 

“Is it Nello he means?” 
stranger asked, in a low voice. 

“«]—think so—I—suppose so,”’ said 
Mary, trembling, and wholly overcome 
by this strange ease and familiarity, 
and even by the sound of the voice so 
long silent in this place. But he took 
no notice—only followed his question 
by another. 

““Why not bring the child, then? 
That might satisfy him. Does he care 
for the child ; or is it only a fancy, a 
wandering in his head? Anyhow, let 
them bring him. It might be of some 
use.” 

“Do you think he—knows? Do 
you think he understands—and— 
means what he is saying?” 

Mary faltered forth these words, 
scarcely knowing what she said, feel- 
ing that she could not explain how 
it was that Nello was not near—and 
finding it so strange—so strange to be 
talking thus to—John; could it be 
really John? After all that had sun- 
dered them, after the miseries that 
had passed over him, the price still set 
upon his head, was it he who stood 
so quietly, assuming his household 
place, taking his part in the nursing 
of the old man? She could not be- 
lieve her senses, and how could she talk 
to him, calmly as the circumstances 
required, gently and steadily, as if he 
had never been away 4 

“Most likely not,” he said; “but 
something has excited his fancy, and 
the sight of my boy might calm it. 
Let some one bring Nello.” 

He spoke with the air of one used 
to be obeyed, and whom also in this 
paiticular it would be easy to obey. 

‘“We sent him to school. 1 am 
very sorry—I was against it,” said 
Mary, trembling more and more. 

Mr. Pen was frightened too.! It 
is one thing doing “for the best,’ 


the 
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with a little unprotected parentless 
child, and quite a different thing to 
answer the child’s father when he 
comes and asks for it. Mr. Pen 
paled and reddened ten times in a 
minute. He added, faltering— 

“It was by my advice—John. I 
thought it was the best thing for 
him. You see I did not know——” 

Here he broke off abruptly in the 
confusion of his mind. 

“Then it is needless saying any 
more,” said the stranger, hastily, with 
a tone in which a little sharpness of 
personal disappointment and vexation 
seemed to mingle. 

This conversation had been in an 

undertone, as attendants in a sick- 
room communicate with each other, 
without intermitting their special 
services to the patient. The squire 
had been still in their hands for 
the moment, ceasing to struggle, 
apparently caught in some dim con- 
fused way by the sound of their 
voices. He looked about him con- 
fusedly, like a blind man, turning his 
head slightly, as if his powers were 
being restored to him, to the side on 
which John stood. A gleam of half- 
meaning, of interest and wavering, 
half roused attention, seemed to come 
over his face. Then he sank back 
gently on his pillows, struggling no 
longer. The paroxysm was over. The 
nurse withdrew her hand with a sigh 
of relief. 
« “ Now,” she said; ‘if we leave him 
perfectly quiet, he may get some 
sleep. I will cali you in a moment 
if there is any change.” 

The woman saw, with her expe- 
rienced eyes, that something more 
than could be read on the surface 
was in this family combination, She 
put them gently from the bedside, and 
shaded the patient’s eyes from the 
light, for it was nearly noon by this 
time, and everything was brilliant 
outside. The corridor, however, into 
which they passed outside was still 
dark, as it was always, the glimmering 
pale reflections in the wainscot of the 
long narrow window on the staircase 


being its sole communication with the 
day. 

Mary put out her hands to her 
brother as they emerged from the 
sick-room. 

“Ts it you—you, John?” 

“ Yes,’’ he said, grasping them, “ it 
is I—I do not wonder you are startled. 
I heard my father was worse—that 
there was a change —and came in 
without warning. So Nello has been 
sent away? MayI see my little girl? 
You have been good to her, I am sure, 
Mary.” 

“T love her,” said Mary, hastily, 
“as if she were my own. John—do 
not take my little companion away.” 

He had been grave enough, and 
but little moved hitherto by the méet- 
ing, which was not so strange or un- 
looked for to him as to them. Now 
his countenance beamed suddenly, 
lighting all over, and a tender mois- 
ture came to his eyes. 

“It is what I have desired most for 
her,” he said, and took his sister's 
hands and kissed her cheek. ‘‘ But 
send for my little Lily,” he added, 
with an indescribable softening in his 
voice. 

Here Miss Brown who had been 
following, came out from the dusk of 
the room behind. ‘“ I beg your pardon, 
ma’am. Idid not like to tell you in 
your trouble; but I’m very uneasy 
about Miss Lily.”’ 

** Has she never come in yet? You 
said she had gone out for a walk.” 

“‘T said whatever I could think of 
to save you, Miss Mary. We none of 
us know where she’s gone. I've sent 
everywhere. She is not at the Vicar- 
age, nor she’s not at the village, and— 
oh, what will Mr. John think of us?” 
cried the woman in tears. ‘‘ Not one 
in the house has seen her since yes- 
terday, and Martuccia she’s breaking 
her heart. She says Miss Lily has 
gone after her brother ; she says 

“Is Martuccia here ?”’ 

‘“* Yes, sir,” said Miss Brown, with 
a curtsey. She could not take her 
eyes off him as she afterwards said. 
More serious, far more serious than 
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when he was a young gentleman always 
about the house, but the same man, still 
the same man. 

“Then send her to me at once. It 
is you, Martha, the same as ever,’’ he 
said, with a momentary smile in the 
midst of his anxiety. Just as Mr. 
John used to do—always a kind word 
for everybody, and a smile. She 
made him another curtesy, crying and 
smiling together. 

“And glad, glad, sir, to see you come 
home,’ she said. There was this 
excuse for Miss Brown’s lingering, 
that Mary had rushed off at once to 
find Martuccia. John bowed his head 
gravely. He had grown very serious. 
The habit of smiling was no longer 
his grand characteristic. He went 
down stairs and into the library, the 
nearest sitting-room in his way, the 
door of which was standing open. 
Eastwood was there lingering about, 
pretending to put things in order, but 
in reality waiting for news of the old 
squire. Eastwood had not let this 
man in. He had not got admission 
in any legitimate way. 

“I beg your pardon, sir—” he began, 
not altogether respectfully, with the 
intention of demanding what he did 
there. 

“What?” said the stranger look- 
ing up with a little impatience. 

Eastwood drew back with another, 
“Beg your pardon, sir,” and his tone 
was changed. He did not know who 
it was, but he dared not say anything 
more. This was the strangest house 
in the world surely, full of suspicions, 
full of new people who did not come 
in at the front door. 

When Martuccia came, her story, 
which had been almost inarticulate 
in her broken English, flowed forth 
volubly enough to her master, whom 
she recognised with a shriek of delight. 
She gave him a clear enough account of 
what had happened. How an old 
woman had come, a peasant of the 
country, and told Miss Lili that her 
little brother was in trouble. This 
word she transferred to her narrative 
without attempting to translate it, so 
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that Mary standing by, who did not 
understand the rest, seemed to hear 
nothing but this word recurring 
again and again. Trouble! it was an 
ominous word, Nothing but trouble 
seemed to surround them. She stood 
and listened anxiously, though she did 
not understand. 

“Tt is clear then,” said her brother, 
turning to her, “that Lily has gone 
after her little brother, supposed to be 
in some mysterious trouble. When 
did he go, and where did he go, and 
who persuaded you to send him 
away ¢”’ 

“It was Randolph—Randolph has 
been here. I believe he wanted to be 
kind. He said Nello was being ruined 
here, and so did Mr. Pen. It was 
against my: will—against my wish.” 

** Randolph !’’ he said. This alarmed 
him more than all the rest. ‘‘ Both my 
children! I thought I should find 
them safe—happy in your hands 
whatever happened to me—” 

“ Oh, John, what can I say ?’’ cried 
Mary, wringing her hands. No one 
could be more guiltless of any un- 
kind intention, but as was natural, 
it was she who bore the blame. 
Aman may be pardoned if he is a 
little unjust in such circumstances. 
John was ready to rush out of the 
house again directly, to go after his 
children, but what could be done un- 
less the railway helped him? Mary 
got the time-tables and consulted them 
anxiously ; and Mr. Pen came in and 
stood by, very serious and a little 
crestfallen, as one of the authors of 
the blunder. And it was found, as so 
often happens, that nothing was to be 
done at the moment. The early train 
was going off as they talked, the 
next did not go till the evening, the 
same by which Lilias had travelled 
on the night before. And in the 
meantime what might be happening 
to the little girl who was wandering 
about the world in search of her 


brother? While the brother and 


sister consulted, Mr. Pen looked 
sorrowfully over their heads which 
were bent over these time-tables. He 
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did not himself pretend to understand 
these lines of mysterious figures. He 
looked from one face to another to 
read what they meant. He was too 
much abashed by his own share in 
the misfortune to put forward his 
advice. But when he saw that they 
were both at their wits’ end, Mr. Pen 
suggested that the place where Nello 
was was nearer to Randolph than to 
themselves, and that he might get 
there that night if he was informed 
at once, and give them news, at least 
let them know whether Lilias had 
reached the house where her brother 
was. “And I will go by the first 
train,” Mr. Pen said timidly. ‘‘ Let 
me go, as I have had a hand in it. 
John knows I could not mean any 
harm to his boy a 

Nobody had meant any harm, but 
the fact that the two children were 
both gone, and one, a girl like Lilias, 
wandering by herself no one knew 
where, was as bad as if they had 
meant it a hundred times over. Who 
could it be who had beguiled her with 
this story of Nello’s trouble ? If John, 
who had suffered so much, and who 
had come from the country where 
feuds and vengeance still flourish, sus- 
pected an enemy in it, suspected even 
his brother who had never been his 
friend, who could wonder? They tele- 
graphed to Randolph, and to Mr. Swan, 
and to the stations on the way, John 
himself hurrying to Pennington to do 
so. And then when all this was done, 
which made an exciting bustle for a 
moment, there was nothing further 
possible but to wait till evening for 
the train. Such pauses are due to the 
very speed and superior possibilities 
of modern life. A  post-chaise was 
slower than the railway, but it could 
be had at once, and those long and 
dreary hours of delay of time which 
one feels to be lost, and in which 
while we wait, anything fatal may 
happen, are the reverse side of the 
medal, the attendant disadvantage up- 
on headlong speed and annihilation 
of distance. What a miserable house 
it was during all that eternal day! 


anxieties of every kind filled their 
minds—those which concerned life 
and the living coming uppermost 
and shutting out the solemn interest 
of the chamber over which death had 
been hovering. The squire slept, but 
only his nurse, unmoved in _pro- 
fessional calm, watched over him; and 
when he woke, still wrapped in a mist 
and haze of half-consciousness, which 
subdued all his being, yet with an aspect 
less deathlike, Mary came and went 
in an enforced stillness almost beyond 
bearing, not daring to stay long in 
one place lest she should betray her- 
self. She dared not allow herself to 
think of little Lilias, perhaps in evil 
hands, perhaps wandering alone. Her 
little Lily! Mary felt it would be 
impossible to sit still, impossible to 
endure at all, if she did not thrust 
away this thought. A little woman- 
child, at that tender age, too young 
for self-protection, too old for absolute 
impunity from harm. Mary clasped her 
hands tightly together and forced her 
thoughts into another channel. There 
was no lack indeed of other channels 
for her anxieties; her father thus 
lying between life and death, and her 
brother with all the penalties of old 
on his head, going and coming without 
concealment, without even an attempt 
to disguise himself. It would have 
been better even for John, Mary felt 
instinctively, if the squire had been 
visibly dying instead of rallying. 
What if he should wake again to full 
consciousness, and order the doors of 
his house to be closed against his 
son as he had done before? What 
if seeing this, and seeing him there 
without attempt at concealment, 
rejected by his own family, the old 
prosecution should be revived and 
John taken? After that—but Mary 
shuddered and dropped this thread of 
thought also. The other even, the 
other, was less terrible. Thus passed 
this miserable day. 

Randolph had been alarmed even 
before the family were, though in a 
different fashion. Almost as soon as 
he had seated himself at his respectable 
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clergymanly breakfast-table, after 
prayers and all due offices of the 
morning, a telegram was put into his 
hand. This made his pulse beat 
quicker, and he called to his wife to 
listen, while a whole phantasmagoria 
of possibilities seemed to rise like a 
haze about the yellow envelope, ugliest 
of inclosures. What could it be but 
his father’s death that was thus inti- 
mated to him, an event which must 
have such important issues? When 
he had read it, however, he threw 
it on the table with an impatient 
“Pshaw! the little boy, always the 
little boy,” he cried; ‘‘I think that 
little boy will be the death of me.” 
Mrs. Randolph, who had heard of this 
child as the most troublesome of 
children, gave all her sympathy to her 
husband, and he contented himself 
with another message back again, 
saying that he had no doubt Mr. 
Swan would soon find the little fugitive 
who had not come to him, as the school- 
master supposed. The day, however, 
which had begun thus in excitement, 
soon” had other incidents to make it 
memorable. Early in the afternoon 
other” telegrams came. The one he 
first opened was from Mr. Pen; this 
at least must be what he hoped 
for. But instead of telling of the 
squire’s death, Mr. Pen telegraphed 
to him an entreaty which he could not 
understand. “ Lilias is missing too— 
for God’s sake go at once to the 
school and ascertain if she is there.” 
What did he mean—what did the 
old fool mean ? 

“Here is another, Randolph,” said 
his wife, composing her face into 
solemnity. ‘I fear—I fear it must 
be bad news from the castle.” 

In the*heat of his disappointment 
and impatience Randolph was as 
nearly as possible exclaiming in over 
sincerity, ‘“‘ Fear!—I hope it is with 
all my heart.” But when he opened it 
he stood aghast—his brother’s name 
stared him in the face—‘ John Mus- 
grave.” How came it there—that 
outlawed name? It filled him with 
such a hurry and ferment of agitation 


that he cared nothing what the message 
was; he let it drop and looked up 
aghast in his wife’s face. 

“Ts it so?” she said, assuming the 
very tone, the right voice with 
which a clergyman’s wife ought to 
speak of a death. “Alas! my poor 
dear husband, is it so? is he gone 
indeed ?” 

But Randolph forgot that he was a 
clergyman and all proprieties. He 
threw down the hideous bit of paper 
and jumped to his feet and paced about 
the room in his excitement. “He has 
come, confound him!” he cried. Not 
gone, that would have been nothing 
but good news—but this was bad 
indeed, something unthought of, never 
calculated upon ; worse than any mis- 
giving he had ever entertained. He 
had been uneasy about the child, the 
boy whom everybody would assume to 
be the heir; but John—that John 
should return—that he should be 
there before his father died—this com- 
bination was beyond all his fears. 

After he had got over the first shock 
he took up the telegram to see what it 
was that “John Musgrave, Penning- 
hame Castle,””—the name written out 
in full letters, almost with ostentation, 
no concealing or disguising of it, though 
it was a name lying under the utmost 
penalties of the law—had to say to him. 
“* My little daughter has been decoyed away 
under pretence that her brother was in 
danger. You can reach the place to-day. 
I cannot. Will you serve me for once, 
and go and telegraph if she is safe?” 
This was the communication. Ran- 
dolph’s breast swelled high with what 
he felt to be natural indignation. “TI 
serve him! I goa hundred miles or 
so for his convenience. I will see 
him— hanged first.’ Hanged —yes, 
that was what would happen to the 
fellow if he was caught, if everybody 
were not so weakly indulgent, so ready 
to defeat the law. And this was the 
man who ventured to bid him “ serve 
him for once,” treating him, Randolph, 
a clergyman, a person irreproachable, 
in this cavalier fashion. What had he 
todo with it if the little girl had been 
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decoyed away? No doubt the little 
monkey, if all were known, was ready 
enough to go. He hoped in his heart 
they were both gone together, and 
would never be heard of more. 

When he came as far as this, how- 
ever, Randolph pulled himself up short. 
After all, he was not a bad man, to 
rejoice in the afflictions of his neigh- 
bours; he only wished them out of 
his way ; he did not wish any harm to 
them; and he felt that what he had 
just said in his heart was wicked, and 
might bring down a “ judgment.” To 
come the length of a wish that your 
neighbour may not thrive is a thing 
that no respectable person should allow 
himself to do; a little grudging of 
your neighbour’s prosperity, a little 
secret satisfaction in his trouble is a 
different matter—but articulately to 
wish him harm! This brought him 
to himself and made him aware of his 
wife’s eyes fixed upon him with some 
anxiety. She was a gentle little believ- 
ing sort of woman, without any brains 
to speak of, and she thought dear Ran- 
dolph’s feelings had been too much for 
him. Her eyes were fixed on him with 
devout sympathy. How much feeling 
he had, though he did not speak much 
of it; what strong affections he had ! 
Randolph paused a little to calm him- 
self down. These all-trusting women 
are sometimes an exasperation un- 
speakable in their innocence, but still 
on the other hand, a man must often 
make an effort not to dispel such 
belief. He said, “ No, my dear, it is 
not what I thought; my father is not 
dead but suffering, which is almost 
worse ; and my brother whom you have 
heard of—who has been such a grief to 
us all, has come home unexpectedly—” 

“Oh, Randolph!” The innocent 
wife went to him and took his hand 
and caressed it. “How hard upon 
you! How much for you to bear! 
Two such troubles at once.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he said, accepting her 
sympathy; “and the little boy whom I 
told you of, whom I .took to school: 
well, he has run away e 
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“Oh, Randolph, dear, what moun- 
tains of anxiety upon you!” 

“You may say so. I must go, I 
suppose, and look after this little 
wretch. Put me up something in the 
little portmanteau—and from thence I 
suppose I had better go on to Penning- 
hame again. Who knows what trouble 
may follow John’s most ill-advised 
return?” 

“ And they all lean so on you,” said 
the foolish wife. Notwithstanding 
these dozen years of separation between 
him and his family, she was able to 
persuade herself of this, and that he 
was the prop and saviour of his race. 
There is nothing that foolish wives will 
not believe. 

Randolph, however, wavered in his 
decision after he had made up his 
mind to go on. Why should he go, 
putting himself to so much trouble at 
John’s order? He changed his mind 
half a dozen times in succession, 
Finally, however, he did go, sending 
two messages back on his way, one 
to John, the other to Mr. Pen. To 
John he said: “Zam alarmed beyond 
measure to see your name, Is it safe 
for you to be there? Know nothing 
about little girl, but hear that little boy 
has run away from school, and am 
going to see.” Thus he planted, or 
meant to plant, an additional sting in 
his brother’s breast. And as he 
travelled along in the afternoon, going 
to see after Nello, his own exasperation 
and resentment became so hot within 
him, that when he arrived at the 
junction, he sent another message, to 
Mr. Pen. He did not perhaps quite 
know what he was doing. He was 
furious with disappointment and an- 
noyance and confusion, feeling him- 
self cheated, thrust aside, put out of 
the place which he ought to have 
filled. Nello would have had harsh 
justice had he been brought before him 
at such a moment. “Little trouble 
some, effeminate baby, good for no- 
thing, and now to be ruined in every 
way! But I. wash my hands of 
him,” Randolph said. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
ANOTHER HELPER, 


Ox that same morning when so many 
things occurred, young Lord Stanton 
was seated in the library at Stanton, 
with a great deal of business to do, 
He had letters to write, he had the 
accounts of his agent to look over, and 
a hundred other very pressing matters 
which demanded his close attention. 
Perhaps it was only natural in these 
circumstances that Geoff should be 
unusually idle, and not at all disposed 
to tackle to his work. Generally he 
was so much interested in what was 
real work that he did it heartily, glad 
of the honest compulsion ; but on this 
morning he was unsettled, and not in 
his usual mood of industry. He 
watched the leaves dropping from the 
trees outside, he listened idly to the 
sounds within; he scribbled on the 
margin of his accounts, now a bit of 
Latin verse (for Mr. Tritton was an 
elegant scholar), now a grotesque 
face, anything but the steady calcula- 
tions he ought to have made. Now 
and then a sudden recollection of some- 
thing he had read would cross his 
mind, when he would get up in the 
middle of a letter to seek the book in 
which he thought it was and verify his 
recollection on the spot, a thing he 
would not have taken the trouble to 
do had that floating recollection had 
any connection with the work in which 
he professed to be engaged. In short 
he was entirely idle, distracted and 
déseuvré, Mr, Tritton was reading to 
Lady Stanton in her morning room. It 
was early; the household were all 
busy and occupied, all except the young 
master of it who could not settle to 
his work, 

He was sitting thus when his easily 
distracted attention was caught by a 
movement outside, not like anything 
that could be made by bird or dog, the 
only two living creatures likely to be 
there so close to his window. It was 
the same window through which he 
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had gone out the evening he made his 
night expedition to the hills. The 
sound caught his attention as any- 
thing would have done that gave him 
an excuse for raising his head from the 
letters he was now trying to write, 
having given up the accounts in 
despair. When he saw a shadow 
skirt the grass, Geoff watched with 
eager interest for what would follow— 
then there was a pause, and he had 
bent over the letter again thinking it 
a mere trick of fancy, when a sound 
close to him made him start and look 
up. Some one was standing with his 
back to the morning light, standing 
across the window sill with one foot 
within the room. Geoff started to his 
feet with momentary alarm. ‘“ Who 
are you? 
said, 

“Just me, my young lord. May I 
come in and speak a word?” 

“Certainly—come in. But why 
not go to the front door and come in 
like any one else? You do not sup- 
pose I should have shut my doors on 
you?” 

“Maybe, no; but I’m not a visitor 
for the like of you. I’m little credit 
about a grand house. I’ve not come 
here for nothing now, but to ask you 
a service.” 

“What is it, Bampfylde? If I can 
do anything for you I will.” 

“Tt’s not exactly for me, and you 
can do it if you will, my young lord. 
It’s something I’m hindered from 
doing. It’s for the young ones at the 
castle, that you know of. Both the 
bairns are in trouble, so far as I can 
judge. I gave the little boy a carrier 
to let off if he wanted help. Me, 
and still more the old woman, we 
misdoubted that brother. And nigh a 
week ago the carrier came home, but 
I was away, on—on a hard job, that 
I’m on still; and she did not under- 
stand. And when I saw her and told 
her yesterday what the sign was, what 
does the old woman do but tell the 
little lady—the little miss—and so far 
as I can tell she’s away. The crea- 
ture herself, a flower of a thing, no 
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Ah! is it Bampfylde?” he 
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bigger than my arm, the very image 
of our Lily—her—that atom—she’s 
away to deliver her brother, my young 
lord,” said the vagrant, leaning against 
the window. “I’m most worn out by 
the same sort o’ work. There’s far too 
much of that been done among us one 
way and another ; and she’s away now 
on the same errand—to save her 
brother. It’s laughable if you think 
on't,” he said, with a curious gurgle in 
his throat of forlorn ridicule. Geoff, 
who had leaned forward at the name 
of the children, saw that Bampfylde 
was very pale and worn, his clothes 
in less order than usual, and an air of 
utter weariness and harassment about 
him. He looked like a man who had 
not slept or undressed for days. 

“Has anything new happened?” 
Geoff asked hurriedly. “Of course I 
will do whatever I can for the 
children—but tell me first—has any- 
thing happened with you?” 

“Ay, Sent,” said the rough fellow 
with a great sigh, which was not senti- 
ment but fatigue. “If that will not 
vex you, my young lord, saving your 


presence, I’ll sit down and rest my 
bones while I talk to you, for I’m 


near dead with tiredness. He’s given 
us the slip—I cannot tell you how. 
Many a fear we've had, but this time 
it’s come true. Tyesday was a week he 
got away, the day after I’d been to 
see about the little lad. We thought 
he was but hanging about the fells in 
corners that none but him and me 
know, as he once did before, and I got 
him back. But it’s worse than that. 
Lord! there’s many an honest man 
lost on the fells in the mists, that has 
a wife and bairns looking to him. 
Would it not be more natural to take 
the likes of him, and let the father of 
a family go free? I cannot touch him, 
but there’s no law to bind the 
Almighty. But all that’s little to the 
purpose. He’s loose ranging about the 
country and me on his heels. I've all 
but had him three or four times, but 
he’s aye given me the slip.”’ 

“‘ But this is terrible ; it is a danger 
for the whole country,” said Geoff. 


“The children!” The young man 
shuddered, he did not realise that the 
children were at a distance. He thought 
of nothing more than perhaps an ex- 
pedition among the fells for Lilias— 
and what if she should fall into the 
madman’s hands? ‘“ You should have 
help—you should rouse the country,” 
he said. 

“T’ll no do that. Please God, I'll 
get him yet, and this will be the end,” 
said Bampfylde solemnly. ‘‘ She can- 
not make up her mind to it even now, 
She’s infatuate with him. I thought 
it would have ended when you put 
your hand into the web, my young 
lord.” 

“It is my fault,” said Geoff. “I 
should have done something more; 
but then Mr. Musgrave fell ill, and I 
have been waiting. If he dies, every- 
thing must be gone into. I was but 
waiting.” 

“T am not blaming you. She 
cannot bide to hear a word, and s0 
she’s been all this long time. Now 
and then her heart will speak for the 
others—them that suffer and have 
suffered—but it aye goes back to him. 
AndI don’t blame her neither,” said 
Bampfylde. ‘It’s aye her son to her 
that was a gentleman and her pride.” 
He had placed himself not on the 
comfortable chair which Geoff had 
pushed forward for him, but on the 
hard seat formed by the library steps, 
where he sat with his elbows on his 
knees, and his head supported in his 
hands, thus reposing himself upon 
himself. ‘It’s good to rest,” he said, 
with something of the garrulousness 
of weakness, glad in his exhaustion to 
stretch himself out, as it were, body 
and soul, and ease his mind after long 
silence. He almost forgot even his 
mission in the charm of this momen- 
tary repose. “ Poor woman!” he 
added, pathetically ; ‘I’ve never 
blamed her. This was her one 
pride, and how it has ended—if it 
were but ended! No,” he went on 
after a pause, “ please God, there will 
be no harm. He’s no murdering- 
mad, like some poor criminals that 
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have done less harm than him. It’s 
the solitary places he flees to, not the 
haunts o’ men: we're brothers so 
far as that’s counting. And I drop 
a word of ing asI go. I tell the 
folks that I hear there’s a poor crea- 
ture ranging the country that is bereft 
of his senses, and a man after him. 
I’m the man,” said Bampfylde, with 
a low laugh, “ but I tell nobody that ; 
and oh the dance he’s led me!” Then 
rousing himself with an effort, “‘ But 
I'm losing time, and you're losing 
time, my young lord. If you would be 
a help to them you should be away. 
Get out your horse or your trap to 
take you to the train.” 

“Where has she gone—by the 
train ?” 

“Ay—and a long road. She's 
away there last night, the atom, all 
by herself. That’s our blood,” said 
Bampfylde, with again the low laugh, 
which was near tears. ‘But I need 
not say our blood neither, for her 
father’s suffered the most of all, poor 
gentleman—the most of all! Look 
here, my young lord,” he said, sud- 
denly, rising up, “if I sit there longer 
I'll go to sleep, and forget everything ; 
and we've no time for sleep, neither 
you nor me. MHere’s the place. 
There’s a train at half-past eleven 
that gets there before dark. You 
cannot get back to-night; you'll have 
to leave word that you cannot get 
back to-night. And go now; go for 
the love of God!” 

Geoff did not hesitate ; he rang the 
bell hastily, and ordered his dog-cart 
to be ready at once, and wrote two 
or three lines of explanation to his 
mother. And he ordered the servant, 
who stared at his strange companion, 
to bring some food and wine. But 
Bampfylde shook his head. ‘“ Not 
so,” he said; “not so. Bit nor sup I 
could not take here. We that once 
made this house desolate, it’s not for 
us to eat in it or drink init. You’re 
o'er good, o’er good, my young lord ; 
but I'll not forget the offer,” he 
added, the water rushing to his 
eyes. He stood in front of the light, 


stretching his long limbs in the 
languor of exhaustion, a smile upon 
his face. 

“You have overdone yourself, 
Bampfylde. You are not fit for any 
more exertion. What more can you 
do than you have done? I'll send 
out all the men about the house, 
and “ 

“Nay, but I'll go to the last—as 
long as I can crawl. Mind you the 
young ones,” he said; “and for all 
you're doing, and for your good heart, 
God bless you, my young lord!” 

It seemed to Geoff like a dream 
when he found himself standing alone 
in the silent room among his books, 
with neither sight nor sound of any 
one near. Bampfylde disappeared, as 
he had come, in a moment, vanishing 
among the shrubberies ; and the young 
man found himself charged with a com- 
mission he did not understand, with 
a piece of dirty paper in his hand, 
upon which an address was rudely 
scrawled. What was he to do at this 
school, a day’s journey off, about which 
he knew nothing? He would have 
laughed at the wild errand had he 
not been too deeply impressed by his 
visitor’s appearance and manner to be 
amused at anything. But wild as it 
was, Geoff was resolved to carry it 
out. Even the vaguest intimation of 
danger to Lilias would have sufficed to 
rouse him, but he had scarcely taken 
that thought into his mind. He could 
think of nothing but Bampfylde, and 
this with a pang of sympathy and in- 
terest which he could scarcely explain 
to himself. Ashe drove along towards 
the Stanton station, the first from 
Pennington, his mind was entirely 
occupied with this rough fellow. Some- 
thing tragic about him, in his exhaus- 
tion, in the effusion of his weakness, 
had gone to Geoff’s heart. He looked 
eagerly for traces of him — behind 
every bush, in every cross road. And 
to increase his anxiety, the servant 
who accompanied him began to enter- 
tain him with accounts of a madman 
who had escaped from an asylum, and 
who kept thecountry inalarm. “ Has 
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he been seen anywhere? has he harmed 
any one?” Geoff asked, eagerly. But 
there were no details to be had; 
nothing but the general statement. 
Geoff gave the man orders to warn 
the gamekeepers and out-door ser- 
vants, and to have him secured if 
possible. It was scarcely loyal per- 
haps to poor Bampfylde, who had 
trusted him. Thus he had no thought 
but Bampfylde in his mind when he 
found himself in the train, rushing 
along on the errand he did not under- 
stand. It was a quick train, the one 
express of the day; and even at the 
junction there was only a few minutes 
to wait: very unlike the vigil that 
poor little Lilias had held there in 
the middle of night under the dreary 
flickering of the lamp. Geoff knew 
nothing of this; but by dint of think- 
ing he had evolved something like a 
just idea of the errand on which he 
was going. Lilias had been warned 
that her brother was not happy, and 
had gone, like a little Quixote, to re- 
lieve him. Geoff could even form an 
idea to himself of the pre-occupation 
of the house with the Squire’s illness, 
which would close all ears to Lilias’s 
appeal about Nello’s fancied unhap- 
piness. Little nuisance! Geoff him- 
self felt disposed to say—thinking any 
unhappiness that could happen to 
Nello of much less importance than 
the risk of Lilias. But he had not, 
of course, the least idea of Nello’s 
flight. He arrived at the station 
about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
adding another bewilderment to the 
solitary official there, who had been 
telegraphed to from Penninghame, and 
already that day had been favoured 
by two interviews with Mr. Swan. 
“A young lady? I wish all young 
ladies were—— WHere’s a message 
about her; and the schoolmaster, he’s 
been at me till I am sick of my life. 
What young lady could there be here ? 
Do you think I’m a-hiding of her?” 
he cried, with that instinctive suspi- 
cion of being held responsible which 
is so strong in his class. Geoff, how- 
ever, elicited by degrees all that there 


was to find out, and discovered at the 
same time that the matter was much 
more serious than he supposed. The 
little boy had run away from school ; 
the little girl, evidently coming to 
meet him, had disappeared with him. 
It was supposed that they must 
have made for the railway, as the 
woman in the cottage close by had 
confessed to having given them break- 
fast ; but they had disappeared from 
her ken, so that she half thought 
they had been ghost-children, with no 
reality in them; and though the 
country had been scoured everywhere, 
neither they, nor any trace of them, 
were to be found. 

This was the altogether unsatis- 
factory ground upon which Geoff had 
to work, and at five o’clock on an 
October afternoon there is but little 
time for detailed investigation of a 
country. His eye turned, as that of 
Lilias had done, to the wood. It was 
the place in which she would naturally 
take refuge. Had the wood been ex- 
amined, he asked. Yes, every corner 
of it. Geoff was at his wits’ end, and 
did not know what to do; he went 
down the road where Lilias had gone 
in the morning, and talked to the 
woman, who told him a moving story 
of the tired pair, and declared that she 
would not have let them go, seeing 
very well that they were a little lady 
and gentleman, but that they had 
stolen away when her back was 
turned. Geoff stood at the cottage 
door gazing round him, when he 
saw something that no one else 
had noticed, a small matter enough. 
Caught upon the hedge, which reached 
close to the cottage, there was a 
shred of blue—the merest rag, a few 
threads, nothing more—such an almost 
invisible indication as a savage might 
leave to enable his companions to track 
him—a thing that could be seen only 
by instructed eyes. Geoff’s eyes were 
inexperienced, but they were keen; 
and he knew the colour of Lilias’s 
dress, which the other searchers were 
not aware of. He disentangled the 
threads carefully from the twig. One 
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long hair, and that too was Lilias’s 
colour, had caught on the same thorn. 
This seemed to him a trace unmis- 
takable, notwithstanding that the 
woman of the cottage immediately 
claimed it. ‘Dear, I did not know 
that I had torn my best blue dress,” 
she said, with genuine alarm. Geoff, 
however, left her abruptly, and fol- 
lowed out his clue. He hastened by 
the footpath behind the hedge towards 
the wood. It was the natural place 
for Lilias to be. By this time the 
young man had forgotten everything 
except the girl, who was at once a 
little child appealing to all his ten- 
derest sympathies, and a little visionary 
princess to whom he had vowed him- 
self. She was both in the combination 
of the moment—a tired child whom he 
could almost carry away in his arms, 
who would not be afraid of him, or 
shrink from these brotherly arms; but, 
at the same time, the little mother- 
woman, the defender and protector of 
one more helpless than herself. Geoff's 
heart swelled with a kind of heavenly 
enthusiasm and love. Never could 
there have been a purer passion. He 
hurried through the wood, and through 
the wood, searching in all its glades 
and dells, peering into the very hol- 
lows of the old trees. There was 
nothing: was there nothing? Not 
& movement, not a sound, except the 
birds chirping, the rush of a rabbit or 
squirrel, the flutter of the leaves in the 
evening air. For it was evening by 
this time, that could not be denied ; the 
last, long, slanting rays of the sun were 
sloping along the trunks and roots of 
the trees, and the mossy greenness that 
covered them. The day was over in 
which a man could work, and night— 
night that would chill the children 
to the heart, and drive them wild 
with fear—desolate, dark night, full 
of visionary terrors, and also real 
dangers, was coming. Geoff had made 
up his mind certainly that they were 
there. He did not think of a magi- 
cian’s cave or a hermit’s cell, as Lilias 
had done, but only whether there was 
some little hut anywhere, where they 


could have found refuge—a hollow, 
unknown to him, where they might 
have hid themselves, not knowing a 
friend was near. The sun had lit up 
an illumination in the west, and shone 
through the red and yellow leaves 
with reflections of colour softer and 
more varying, but still more brilliant 
than theirown. The world seemed all 
ablaze between the two, with crimson 
and gold—autumn sun above, autumn 
foliage below. Then tone by tone, 
and colour by colour died out from 
the skies, and the soft yet cold gray 
of the evening took possession of all. 
The paths of the wood seemed to grow 
ghostly in the gathering dusk, the 
colour stole out of the trees, the very 
sky seemed to drop lower as the night 
gathered in. Geoff walked about in a 
kind of despair.. He called them, but 
there came no answer; he seemed to 
himself to poke into every corner, into 
the damp depths where the cold dew 
seemed to ooze out from the ground, 
weighing down every leaflet. He was 
sure they were there. Must they spend 
the night in the dark, and be frozen and 
frightened to death before the morning? 
Geoff's heart was full of anxiety and 
pity. It seemed to him that he must 
stay there to keep them company, 
whether he could find them or not. 
When all at once he heard a sound 
like a low sob. It seemed to come 
from the ground close to where he 
was standing, but he could see nothing 
but a little tangle of wild brambles, 
long branches with still a solitary berry 
here and there, the leaves scanty, 
scarlet and brown with the frost. They 
were all clustered about the trunk 
of a big tree, a little thicket, prickly 
and impregnable, but close tothe path. 
And was it the breathing of the night 
air only, or some wild creature in 
the brushwood, or human respiration 
that came soft, almost indistinguish- 
able in the soft murmur of the wood ? 
He stood still scarcely venturing him- 
self to breathe, so intent was he to 
listen ; and by and by he heard the 
sound again, A child’s sob, the soft 
pathetic reverberation of a sob, such as 
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continues to come after the weeping is 
over. With trembling eagerness yet 
caution, Geoff put aside the long 
tangles of the bramble which fell in a 
kind of arch. It was a hard piece of 
work, and had to be done with caution 
not to disturb the poor little nestlings, 
if nestlings there were. Then Geoff 
disclosed to the waning light the 
prettiest pathetic picture. It was not 
the same green hollow in which the 
children had first taken refuge. They 
had been roused by the sound of pas- 
sengers through the wood, and the 
voices of the people who were search- 
ing for themselves, and had woke up 
in fright. When these noises ceased 
they had strayed deeper into the wood 
to another and safer shelter, Nello 
being too frightened and miserable to 
go on as Lilias wished. At last they 
had found this refuge under the 
bramble bushes where nobody surely 
could ever find them, meaning to lie 
there all day and creep out at night 
to continue their journey.  Lilias 
had seated herself first, spreading out 
her skirt to protect her brother from 
the damp. There, lying with his head 
and shoulders supported on her lap, 
he had gone to sleep again, while 
Lilias waked and pondered; very 
anxious, frightened too, and dissatis- 
fied with the loss of time. She sat 
erect supporting Nello, and gazed up 


at the dark figure in the twilight 
with alarmed eyes, which seemed to 
grow larger and larger as they shone 
in a passion of terror through the 
long tangles of the bush. Liilias had 
covered her brother with her shawl— 
she drew it over him now, covering 
the white little face on her arm. 
“What do you want with me? I 
am only resting. There is no one 
here to do any harm,” she said, with 
the sob coming again in spite of her. 
She thought it was the cruel school- 
master, the more cruel uncle who had. 
condemned Nello to so many sufferings. 
She held her arms over him protect- 
ing him—resolute not to let him be 
taken from her. ‘Oh, do not meddle 
with me!’ she went on, growing more 
and more desperate. “I have some 
money I will give you, if you will 
only—only leave me alone. There is— 
nobody—-but me.” 

Oh that sob! if she could only 
swallow it down and talk to him, this 
robber chief, this Robin Hood, as if 
she were not afraid; for sometimes 
these men are kind and do not hurt 
the weak. Lilias gazed, nothing but 
her eyes appearing, glowing through 
the gathering shade: then suddenly 
threw her brother off her lap in a 
transport of wild delight. ‘Oh Nello, 
Nello, Nello!” she cried, till the wood 
rang. ‘It is Mr. Geoff!” 


To be continued. 





THE DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 


“ Here, son of Saturn! was thy fav’rite throne, 
Mightiest of many such! Hence let me 


trace 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling-place.” 
Byron. 


THe English press has taken kindly 
notice of the excavations begun two 
years ago by the German Empire in 
the plain of ancient Olympia; but it 
is not easy to form from such scattered 
materials a connected idea of what has 
actually been rescued from a slumber 
of over 1,000 years; and thus while 
universal attention has been attracted 
by the discovery of Schliemann’s trea- 
sures, too little has been known about 
the explorations at Olympia to excite 
interest even among cultivated people. 
And yet the Elgin marbles themselves 
were a scarcely greater gain to Europe 
than these discoveries at Olympia ; and 
the circumstances connected with them 
are so singular and curious as to 
throw an entirely new light upon a 
period of history hitherto enveloped in 
complete obscurity. 

Olympia differs essentially from all 
other places of antiquity which have 
been restored to the light of day. It 
was neither a city like Ephesus or 
Pompeii ; a solitary monument like the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, or the 
Temple of Apollo at Phigaleia; nor a 
city of the dead like those of Etruria 
and some others lately discovered in 
Greece. It contained none but sacred 
buildings and monuments, and was the 
richest and most celebrated of all the 
ancient Greek sites consecrated to the 
worship of the gods and to national 
festivities. We have nothing like it 
in modern times. When we wish to 
assemble our own countrymen, or re- 
presentatives from many nations, to 
some great Exhibition or Festival, we 
either erect a new building or adapt 
and decorate one already in existence. 
After the festival is over, the building 


itself retains no trace of solemnity. 
Thus it was not only in point of art 
that the ancients had the advantage 
over us ; they had permanent establish- 
ments always ready for a festival on a 
grand scale, and peculiarly fitted for 
the exhibition of works of art of every 
description. 

Various reasons might be assigned 
for this difference, but we cannot en- 
ter here into the social and political 
aspects of the subject; suffice it to 
say that such places as Delphi, the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and above all 
Olympia, were not only devoted to 
popular festivals, but were also the 
centres of a religious worship, and un- 
interruptedly recognised as such by 
all Greeks from the remotest anti- 
quity. They may be compared to festal 
halls always in readiness for guests, 
and the,very sound of their names 
calls up before us a picture of the 
lofty temples, solemn and silent; the 
costly gifts, symbols of an intimate in- 
tercourse between the gods and men, 
not only filling the temple, but standing 
under the open sky like the creations 
of Nature herself; the pillared halls, 
the shady groves in whose delicious twi- 
light spring forth refreshing streams, 
while the incense from the altars rises 
in clouds towards heaven. And such 
was Olympia, which is now being 
systematically explored, and of which 
indeed the greater part has already 
been laid bare. 

It was situated on the western side 
of the Peloponnesus, in Elis, a tract 
of land unlike any other in Greece, 
cut off from the surrounding country 
by a range of hills, and at some dis- 
tance from the highroad, a circum- 
stance which more than anything con- 
tributed to preserve its sanctity in 
the midst of the commotions and party 
quarrels so common in Greece. 

The plain of Olympia lies in the 
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pleasant valley of Alpheus, in an 
angle formed by the rivers Alpheus 
on the south and Cladeus on the west, 
and bounded on the north by a hill 
somewhat like a Phrygian cap, which 
bore the name of Cronion, from the 
primeval worship of the father of the 
gods (Cronos), which went on there. 
The| extreme length of the Altis—as 
the sacred plain was called, from 
didgoc, the grove of Zeus—does not 
amount to more than 400 metres 
(about 430 yards), and its extreme 
breadth to 200 metres. Any one 
accustomed to our modern exhibitions 
and places of that nature would be 
astonished at the smallness of these 
dimensions, but they are quite in 
keeping with those of other celebrated 
sites of antiquity, such as the Acro- 
polis at Athens and that at Delphi, 
whose beauty consists not in absolute 
size but in relative proportion. 

Zeus succeeded to the dominion of 
his father, Cronos, at Olympia, and 
indeed it was here that he is said to 
have fought and conquered him. A 
thunderbolt in his temple showed to 
later ages the form under which the 
god had manifested himself, and the 
special origin of his worship, for each 
flash of lightning was-looked upon as 
a sacred sign from him. 

The great Olympian festival rose by 
degrees from very small beginnings. 
The worship of Zeus on this spot 
seems to have been connected at an 
early date with games or contests which 
recurred at fixed intervals ; but before 
777 3B.c, all is too uncertain for his- 
tory. At that date the victors in the 
races, then the only form of contest, 
first began to be commemorated ; the 
games were held every fifth year, and 
the reckoning by Olympiads, a period 
of four years, was started—a most 
important fact in ancient chronology. 
In time many other games were added 
to the races—in particular wrestling 
and boxing matches, chariot-races with 
two and four horses (the most im- 
portant of all the added games), and 
even competitions between trumpeters 
and heralds. The Olympic games to 


a certain extent took the place of our 
public press. Before this assembly of 
their fellow-countrymen, authors read 
aloud their compositions—Herodotus 
was the first to do so—artists ex- 
hibited their creations, and despotic 
rulers, such as Alexander the Great and 
Flamininus, announced anything they 
wished to make known to the whole 
Hellenes. It is not too much to say that 
in the course of centuries this plain be- 
heldallthegreatmenof Greekantiquity. 

So long as Olympia remained in the 
hands of the small neighbouring state 
of Pisa, it was a place of inconsider- 
able importance; but when, in the 
50th Olympiad (about 577  B.c.), 
after innumerable feuds, it came 
finally under the dominion of Elis, 
the largest city in the district, it en- 
tered upon a period of exuberance, 
such as Athens alone equalled, and no 
spot in the ancient world surpassed. 

It was the Eleans who made Olympia 
an appropriate site for festivals on 
a grand scale. They had already 
built the temple of Zeus, probably as 
early as the sixth century B.c., and 
afterwards (about 430-420 B.c.) for its 
completion and adornment engaged the 
services of Phidias and his companions, 
who had just finished their work at 
the Parthenon, and were at the zenith 
of their fame. Phidias himself carved 
the statue of Zeus in gold and ivory, a 
work which, according to the testimony 
of the ancients, gave a fresh impetus to 
religion, and as a wonder of the world, 
attracted the awestruck admiration of 
later ages. It was not till the final 
overthrow of heathendom, about the 
beginning of the fourth century after 
Christ, that this statue was removed 
from the place it had occupied for over 
800 years to Byzantium, where it 
perished not long after in a conflagra- 
tion. Phidias’s companions adorned 
the entablatures of the temple with 
bas-reliefs, and the pediment with 
magnificent compositions of statues 
after the manner of the Parthenon, 
and these, as we shall presently show, 
have fortunately been discovered in a 
perfectly recognisable form. 
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In the course of time the Olympian 
plain became a dwelling-place for all 
the gods. In addition to the temple 
of Zeus, the Eleans consecrated large 
Doric temples to Hera, and the mother 
of the gods, and a sacred place for 
Pelops and Hippodamia. To meet 
the requirements of the games, other 
buildings sprang up—a council hall, 
a prytaneion, a gymnasium, and houses 
for the priests. Numerous gods also 
had altars, as the guests of Zeus, for 
it was necessary to consider the re- 
ligious wants of each and all among 
the crowds, comprising the whole of 
civilised Greece, who during eleven 
centuries flocked here either as spec- 
tators or competitors ; and each com- 
petitor hoping, if the gods were 
favourable, to receive the wild olive 
wreath, which was the only prize of 
victory awarded here. Any one who 
considers how highly the Greeks prized 
that perfection of bodily training 
which was required to make a man 
winner in these contests, will under- 
stand how such a victory cast a halo 
over the whole after life of the victor ; 
how the city which had given him 
birth would receive him with almost 
intoxicating festivities, and reward 
hin with the highest permanent 
honours. 

For this reason, states, princes, and 
private persons vied with each other in 
showing honour to Olympia and the 
Olympian gods. The foot of Mount 
Cronion was studded with treasure- 
houses, erected by various single states, 
in the form of small temples filled 
with statues and precious things of all 
kinds; while even those who struck 
the severest blows at Greece, such as 
Philip of Macedon and Mummius, 
sought to propitiate the Olympian 
Zeus by rich presents, an example 
which was followed by the Roman 
emperors. <A perfect host of statues 
of Zeus and other deities were dedi- 
cated on different occasions by states 
and private persons. One of the most 
characteristic features of this mag- 
nificent scene of temples, halls, public 
buildings, and monuments was formed 


by the statues which each victor at 
the games was privileged to erect on 
the sacred plain, a privilege which, 
by directing attention to the repre- 
sentation of the human body, con- 
tributed perhaps more than anything 
else to the perfection ultimately 
attained by Greek art. 

A document of Pliny’s time tells 
us that the number of statues at 
Olympia then amounted to 3,000, and 
there is no ground for supposing this 
to be an exaggeration, We know, from 
inscriptions and ancient authors, of 
statues of victors erected during a 
period of 900 years, from the sixth to 
the 229th Olympiad ; in addition to 
which we have the testimony of 
Pausanias of Asia Minor, who in his 
work of ten books, describing his 
travels through Greece, about a.p. 170, 
mentions nearly 240 statues of victors 
at that time, adding expressly that he 
only notices the most remarkable. 

Nearly a fifth part of Pausanias’s 
Periegesis is devoted to Olympia, and 
we are indebted to him more than to 
any other author for enabling us to 
understand at once the meaning of the 
remains. It seems almost providential 
that this indefatigable ‘ Periegetes’’ 
should have drawn up an inventory as 
it were of the works of more ancient 
times existing at that moment in 
Greece, for it was not long before 
the storm of barbarians burst in upon 
them, before triumphant Christianity 
systematically destroyed everything 
connected with the heathen worship, 
and before nature herself, by means of 
terrible earthquakes, seemed to con- 
spire with those other elements to 
complete the ruin of the ancient 
world. 

At the end of the fourth century, 394 
A.D., a stringent law was passed, pro- 
hibiting the Olympian games for ever ; 
but so indestructible was the attach- 
ment of Greece to the old faith, that 
the prohibition had to be re-enacted 
long afterwards. And it is probable 
that the assemblies were held there 
in secret even when the time-honoured 
spot must have presented a melan- 
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choly picture of desolation, for in 
4.D. 396 Alaric and his Gothic hordes 
encamped for the winter close by, and 
we tremble to think how many master- 
pieces may have been destroyed for the 
sake of the metal. For most of the 
statues at Olympia, and indeed in an- 
cient Greece generally, were of bronze. 

The smaller temples were probably 
wilfully destroyed for the sake of the 
materials ; the large ones were over- 
thrown by earthquakes, and also suf- 
fered from a fire which is reported 
to have taken place in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century ; but stone 
buildings would not be essentially 
damaged even by such accidents as 
these. 

For over a thousand years history 
tells us nothing of this once eventful 
spot. From this time Olympia sinks as 
it were into the earth, and no written re- 
cord remains of a single event on a spot 
once so teeming with ideal life. Many 
centuries, nay, over a thousand years 
passed, before the world had arrived at 
a sufficiently advanced stage to recall to 
mind the treasures which in all prob- 
ability lay buried, and awaiting their 
resurrection, beneath the Olympian 
plain. Meantime Greece passed, in the 
thirteenth century, from the decrepit 
hands of the Byzantines into the 
power of the Franks, and afterwards 
into that of the Turks, from whose 
dominion, as we know, it has been 
set free scarcely fifty years. 

It is little more than a hundred 
years since the first European, Richard 
Chandler, visited the Olympian plain, 
and the state of things he found was 
melancholy indeed. The glories of 
the past were represented by a couple 
of Roman brick buildings, standing 
in the midst of an unhealthy swamp, 
which here and there bore traces of 
the holes dug by Turks and Greeks in 
search of stone wherewith to build 
their inartistic huts. 

This first visitor was succeeded by 
Dodwell, Gell, and Leake, and then by 
Stanhope, who was the first to make 
an accurate plan of the spot. From a 
large fragment of a column which had 


risen to the surface in the middle of 
the plain, these travellers fixed the 
probable site of the temple of Zeus, 
and their conjectures were confirmed 
by the explorations of the French 
scientific expedition to the Morea in 
1829, which determined the position 
and dimensions of the temple, and 
proved it to be that of Zeus by the 
discovery of some bas-reliefs represent- 
ing the labours of Hercules, and which 
are named by Pausanias as among its 
ornaments, 

After this the plain was again left 
to repose. The narrow trenches made 
by the French became overgrown by 
brushwood, and the inhabitants of 
Druva, a small hamlet nestling above 
the Cladeus valley, peacefully culti- 
vated their maize, barley, currants, 
and vines above the old arena. Only 
towards the south the Alpheus occa- 
sionally broke away great pieces of 
the soil, and disclosed the remains of 
antique bronzes, greaves, helmets, and 
spears, evidences of departed glories 
in strange contrast with the poverty- 
stricken present. 

At length Professor Curtius of Berlin 
took up the idea, originated by Winckel- 
mann, of exploring the Olympian plain; 
and it was mainly owing to his exer- 
tions, warmly supported by the imperial 
family, that the German Reichstag 
voted in 1875 a grant of 171,000 
marks (£8,550) for the purpose ; after- 
wards adding another, of 190,000 marks 
(£9,500). The enterprise was a purely 
scientific one and eminently disinter- 
ested, since the Greek laws strictly 
prohibit the exportation of antiquities; 
and Germany will therefore reap no 
advantage from her discoveries beyond 
the casts and photographs which have 
been taken, and which are open to all 
the world. 

The present writer, who had already 
travelled much in Greece, and to whom 
was intrusted the scientific direction 
of the expedition, arrived with his 
technical colleague, Adolf Bitticher, 
the architect, at the scene of opera- 
tions on the 12th of September, 1875. 

Level as the seashore the well- 
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cultivated plain lay stretched before 
us, and but for a few brick ruins in- 
dicating an earlier existence of some 
kind, we might have been in a virgin 
country. Indeed the soil looked so 
innocent as to draw from me the re- 
mark, that to keep up our hopes at all 
we must constantly bear in mind the 
undoubted discoveries of the French, 
and those often since made by accident. 

The preliminary difficulties of our 
undertaking should not be over- 
looked. Pyrgos, the nearest town, 
lay at a distance of nearly three hours 
and could only be reached on horse- 
back; the plain itself was entirely 
uninhabited, while the neighbourhood 
offered only the most scanty means of 
subsistence for a large body of work- 
men, As for our own manner of living 
that would require a special chapter. 
True, a house had been built on pur- 
pose for us, but during the first winter 
we were not even protected from wind 
and rain. Then, too, the plain is un- 
healthy for a lengthened stay, and 
both we and our workmen suffered 
from constant attacks of fever with 
all their consequences, while both our 
workmen and the villagers of the 
neighbourhood reminded us, by their 
almost daily demands for medicines, 
of the risks we were encountering from 
the climate. 

We began our work on the 4th of 
October, 1875, with very few men at 
first, for the inhabitants could not 
understand our object, and therefore 
held aloof ; but by degrees their confi- 
dence in us increased and then we had 
no difficulty in obtaining workmen. 
The Greeks, always ready for busi- 
ness, built huts at the foot of Mount 
Cronion and on the Cladeus for the 
men to eat and sleep in; we ourselves 
erected a smithy and a large hut for 
taking plaster casts ; and at length the 
Greeks added a provisional museum, 
Thus, by the end of our first season— 
October to April, for work stops in 
May for the summer—we were employ- 
ing one hundred and eighty workmen, 
and in the second year nearly three 
hundred, The Greek Government 


constructed a road from Olympia to 
the port of Katakolo; visitors came 
from far and near, and the Olympian 
plain once more became the scene of 
active, bustling life. 

We took the temple of Zeus as the 
centre of our explorations, and dug 
on all its four sides, and at a distance 
of about a hundred feet, trenches which 
were gradually widened until the 
temple and its immediate surround- 
ings were completely laid bare. 

It was long before the silent plain 
spoke. For many long weeks our 
handbarrows carried away nothing but 
sand, which lay in compact masses 
under the thin layer of top-soil. 
Exploring has all the excitement of 
gambling, and it takes a great deal to 
quench hope even when it has been 
long deferred ; but I must confess that 
our spirits sank as day after day 
revealed fresh heaps of sand and no- 
thing more. At length, however, we 
were rewarded. Slowly and gradually 
the remains of three extinct races, piled 
one upon another like geological strata, 
were rescued from their death-sleep, 
and we could once more realise the 
varied and beautiful picture which the 
plain had presented before it was 
choked up with sand. At first the eye 
could distinguish nothing but a con- 
fused mass of fragments of columns 
and capitals, architraves and blocks 
of stone, inscriptions and remains of 
statues, terra-cottas and tiles; but it 
soon became evident that these frag- 
ments were not in the positions in 
which they had originally fallen or 
been thrown down, but that they had 
been used in constructing huts of a 
barbarous kind, which had spread like 
cobwebs over much earlier remains. 
This was the uppermost or latest 
stratum. The question occurs, Who 
and what manner of people could these 
have been, so utterly devoid of know- 
ledge of the past and respect for its 
relics, as thus to have reduced one 
of the most richly ornamented and 
most celebrated sites of antiquity to 
a miserable village? But on going 
further we come upon traces still 
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more significant of events of which 
no history has reached us. Under 
the network of huts we arrived at 
the second stratum, which consists 
of strong, well-built walls, also of a 
date subsequent to the fall of the old 
world, since they are formed entirely 
of ancient materials, and are carried so 
close up to the temple of Zeus that it 
forms the corner, and the point d’appui, 
of a square fortress, covering an 
area of 10,000 square metres (about 
10,900 square yards). This is not 
an isolated case. On many others of 
the ancient Greek sites—Athens for 
instance—an early Byzantine race 
concentrated themselves with all the 
courage of despair on some small space, 
which they fortified as best they could 
with the old materials ready to their 
hands, and there made a stand against 
the inroads of the barbarians, who 
poured in in ever-increasing numbers 
from the sixth century downwards. 
These Byzantines undoubtedly de- 
molished many of the smaller build- 
ings at Olympia to make their walls, 
and in this way an immense mass of 
the ancient materials have been pre- 
served. Buried coins, of the wretched 
copper coinage of those degenerate 
days, seem to confirm the notion 
that, here as elsewhere, these hostile 
incursions took place towards the end 
of the sixth century, for we found 
none later than the immediate suc- 
cessors of Justinian. And indeed an 
account does exist of a great Slav in- 
vasion into the Peloponnesus in 589, 
when Elis is expressly mentioned as 
one of the districts ravaged. 

The walls just mentioned are not 
the only traces of the early Byzan- 
tine population. It is natural to sup- 
pose that after the triumph of the 
Christian faith its followers would en- 
deavour to set up the standard of the 
Cross on so important a stronghold 
of heathen worship as Olympia, and ac- 
cordingly we unearthed, to the west 
of the temple of Zeus, an ancient 
building which had been converted 
into a spacious church, the interior 
arrangements of which are _ still 


perfectly recognisable in all their 
details, the whole bearing evident 
traces of long use. We also found 
the dead of the period buried in solid 
tombs formed out of antique slabs of 
stone and tiles, with Christian emblems, 
or with the base earthenware urns 
still used throughout Greece for the 
same purpose. It is strange to think 
of Byzantine priests upon the sacred 
plain of Zeus, moving slowly along 
in solemn procession, chanting their 
monotonous strains, or bearing their 
dead to the grave. Their surround- 
ings—had they had the knowledge or 
the intellect to appreciate them—must 
have daily reminded them of the past; 
for when these strong walls were 
built at least half the temple of 
Zeus was still standing, and even 
the columns to the south and east, 
which had been overthrown—probably 
by the destructive earthquakes of 522 
and 551—were still completely ex- 
posed to view. The Byzantine child 
ren played among the prostrate and 
broken bodies of gods and heroes, 
and no doubt often damaged out of 
mere wantonness objects which we 
now regard with the deepest reverence. 
These also passed away, their walls 
crumbled or were destroyed piecemeal, 
and both their buildings and the 
ancient relics they surrounded and 
entombed were obliterated beneath 
the miserable dwellings of the latest 
race — probably not of Slav but of 
Greek origin—who, if we may trust 
the evidence of some coins we dis- 
covered, were leading a peaceful if 
somewhat barbarous existence down 
to the eleventh century. 

Such were the last inhabitants of 
the sacred Altis. Sic transit gloria 
mundi! They also died out or migrated. 
The unhealthiness of the plain in- 
creased, the woods had been cut down, 
no precautions were taken to pro- 
tect the hills from the consequences 
of the peculiarly heavy rains of the 
district, and nature went on her way 
undisturbed. The earth was gradually 
washed down from Mount Cronion 
and the surrounding hills on to the 
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old soil, the Alpheus and Cladeus over- 
flowed and left their deposits on the 
land, and this process went quietly 
on for centuries, until by the time of 
our visit a level surface of sand from 
ten to seventeen feet deep was spread 
above all the ancient strata. 

But to return to our operations. 
Beneath the confused remains of these 
two later races the features of real 
antiquity began at length unmistak- 
ably to emerge. 

Before us lay the temple of Zeus, 
ruined indeed by repeated shocks of 
earthquakes, but with almost all its 
constituent portions there, the broken 
columns lying each in front of its 
old position, and for the most part 
merely requiring the proper appli- 
ances to set them in their places 
again. The stone of which it is 
built is a shell-conglomerate of the 
country called by the ancients poros, 
which has been overlaid with a fine 
reddish stucco. The dimensions are 
extraordinarily large for Greece, ex- 
ceeding those of the principal temple 
at Pestum, and nearly equalling 
those of the Parthenon. It is, in fact— 
to take a familiar example—of larger 
area than the transept of Westminster 
Abbey. It measures 211 feet 6 inches 
long by 86 feet 6 inches broad. From 
the floor, which was surrounded by 
three steps, rose the columns, whose 
diameter is about 7 feet 10 inches, with 
a height of 34 feet 8 inches. There 
are thirteen on each side, north and 
south, and six at each end, east and 
west. Upon them rested the entabla- 
ture, and then the pediments, the 
points of which brought up the ex- 
treme height of the building to 69 feet 
finches. The pillars surrounded the 
cella, the temple proper, which had a 
vestibule at each end supported by two 
smaller columns, and was divided by 
two rows of columns into three aisles. 
Of all this part quite enough remains 
to show what the whole has been. 
The broad centre aisle led up to the 
Zeus of Phidias, of which nothing is 
left but the base. Another main 
ornament of the temple however, the 


statues in the pediments, are wonder- 
fully perfect. They were found before 
the east and west fronts, some lying 
open on the ground, and some built 
over. 

The only groups of figures on pedi- 
ments which have come down to us 
from the ancients are those of the 
temple of Athena at A®gina, now at 
Munich, and those of the Parthenon, 
known as the Elgin Marbles, in the 
British Museum. The first, represent- 
ing a struggle over the body of a fallen 
hero, are in tolerably good preservation, 
but are not mentioned by any ancient 
author. Pausanias describes, though 
only very briefly, those of the Parthe- 
non; of which the important centre 
groups are missing. 

Of the statues at Olympia we know 
much more, for Pausanias has cata- 
logued all the masterpieces there 
with a minuteness of which we have 
scarcely another example in ancient 
times. And again, while the artists 
who carved the statues at gina are 
absolutely unknown, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the 
actual work of Phidias at the Par- 
thenon, at Olympia we know not 
only the names of the sculptors 
of the figures on the temple of 
Zeus, but also that they were com- 
panions or pupils of Phidias himself. 
The east pediment is the work of 
Paionios from Mende in Thrace, and 
the west of Alkamenes, “ the cleverest 
sculptor in the world after Phidias,” as 
Pausanias’s guides remarked. 

This alone is sufficient to make the 
statues of Olympia of the utmost im- 
portance in the history of art; but 
their value is still further enhanced 
by the fact that we found large 
portions of every single figure, and 
a number of extraordinarily fine 
heads, particularly from the western 
pediment. Hitherto we possessed 
scarcely a head of that period in 
good condition; but here we have 
the faces of men, women, and gods 
portrayed in such a manner as to 
throw an entirely new light on that 
first grand period of Greek art, which 
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dates from the last third of the 5th 
century B.c. The dimensions of the 
pediments are almost equal to those 
of the Parthenon. The space to be 
filled with statues was as nearly as 
possible 82 feet 8 inches long, by 
10 feet high in the middle. Thus 
the centre figures were 10 feet high, 
and from them the composition was 
carried right down to the corners, 
various devices of attitude, position, 
and size being resorted to in the 
figures in order to overcome the re- 
strictions of space, both sides being 
at the same time in keeping with 
the laws of symmetry, which were 
strictly observed even in the latest 
times of ancient art. 

Each pediment contained no less 
than twenty-one figures in beautiful 
Parian marble. In that to the east 
was represented the preparations for 
the chariot-race between (£nomaus, 
the old king of Elis, and Pelops, the 
new-comer from Asia Minor, who gave 
his name to the Peloponnesus, and by 
his victory won the hand of Hippo- 
damia, daughter of (Enomaus, and 
with her the kingdom. This race was 
the prototype of the Olympian games. 
I will briefly describe the composition 
as it presented itself bit by bit to our 
eyes. The rescued portions are for the 
most part only ¢orsi, and but three 
heads remain, the rest having been 
destroyed by fanatical hands. History 
tells us that at the beginning of the 
games the combatants were al! sworn 
before the statue of Zeus Horkios ; and 
accordingly here the commanding form 
of Zeus occupies the centre, with 
(Enomaus, Pelops, and their com- 
panions grouped around. (Enomaus 
stands on the god’s left hand, with his 
wife Sterope, a dignified, matronly 
figure, by his side. Pelops and Hip- 
podamia are on the right of Zeus ; then 
follow on each side the four horses, 
with the charioteer seated in front, and 
a servant to rein themin behind. In 
this manner the direct and indirect 
participators in the race are brought 
into proximity with the god. In the 
corners, as in the west pediment of 


. sterner and harsher. 


the Parthenon, the two rivers, Alpheus 
and Cladeus, are introduced as peace- 
ful spectators, framing-in the com. 
position as their prototypes inclose 
the Olympian plain. By the Alpheus 
sits a maiden—in all probability his 
beloved nymph Arethusa—and by the 
Cladeus the figure of a boy, the 
meaning of which cannot now be 
deciphered. 

The figures in the pediment are 
ranged quite simply one after the other, 
and the whole is characterised by a 
calm solemnity thoroughly in keeping 
with the sanctity of the temple over 
whose main entrance it was placed. In 
the west pediment—by Alkamenes— 
no such considerations seem to have 
restricted the fancy of the artist. 
This pediment evidently fell at a 
later period than the eastern one, 
neither has it been built over since, 
so it is much less injured; and we 
found nine heads in very good pre- 
servation. 

Alkamenes has chosen for his sub- 
ject the fight between the centaurs 
and Lapithe at the marriage between 
Pirithous and Deidamia. Here also 
the centre figure is a god—Apollo. So 
far we have found only the head, which 
is grand, and closely resembles the 
Apollo Belvedere in expression, though 
Here, as in the 
frieze from Phigaleia in the British 
Museum, the god is represented com- 
ing in wrath to the aid of his Greeks, 
who are in urgent need, for on each 
side two centaurs have already seized 
their prey, on the one hand the bride 
of Pirithous, and a Greek boy, and 
on the other two women, who resist 
desperately. On Apollo’s right hand 
is Pirithous hastening to the rescue of 
his wife; on his left Theseus hewing 
down an intoxicated bearded centaur ; 
while each of the other centaurs is 
engaged by an opponent. The battle 
rages over the heads of the kneeling 
and falling women, who fill in the 
composition of this tumultuous scene, 
which is wonderfully complete, though 
made up of so few elements. The 
corners, however, are peaceful ; in each 
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lies a female figure quietly looking on, 
intended doubtless as a personification 
of the scene of action, like the river- 
gods on the eastern pediment. A union 
of grandeur and simplicity character- 
ises the heads on this pediment ; some 
of them taken alone look almost inani- 
mate, but when set on their bodies 
their expression at once becomes over- 
powering. And such is the case 
throughout. All is coherent, all, 
as it were, stamped at one blow; and 
it is only by taking each work as a 
whole that we realise the extraordinary 
power of expression, the life, and the 
boldness of conception and composi- 
tion, possessed by the great masters of 
that time. 

The artists who created these 
grand and extensive compositions can 
naturally have had but a very small 
share in the actual execution of the 
figures. For this native Peloponnesian 
workmen must have been employed, 
which would explain both the inequality 
in the workmanship of the different 
figures, and the general poverty of the 
drapery, forthe strong point of Pelopon- 
nesian artists was the nude. It is the 
same case with the bas-reliefs of the 
Metopes, of which we discovered large 
blocks—for instance an Athena and a 
Heracles bearing the globe, with Atlas 
and one of the Hesperides. When I add 
that we found an enormous quantity of 
the marble tiles from the roof, and a 
great number of lions’ heads which 
served as gurgoyles to carry off the 
water from the roof to the gutters, 
enough will have been caid to show the 
condition in which the temple of the 
Olympian Zeus has been restored to life. 

In addition to sculptures connected 
with the architectural discoveries, we 
found independent works which be- 
speak a power of execution of the 
highest order. The first discovery 
we were fortunate enough to make 
was a work fully equal in value to 
the Elgin Marbles, and that not 
only from the period at which it was 
executed, but from its intrinsic merit. 
This was the Niké of Paionios 
of Mende, the sculptor, as we have 


already seen, who designed the eastern 
pediment of the temple of Zeus. Close 
by a fine block of marble inscribed 
with the names of the artist and of the 
Messenians who dedicated it—just as 
they were seen and read by Pausanias— 
lay the beautiful figure, broken into 
two pieces. It is true that such 
important portions as the head, the 
arms, the large wings, and the 
lower part of the left leg are mis- 
sing; but what remains is worthy of 
the highest admiration. The statue 
was a gift from the spoil taken from 
the Lacedemonians on the Island of 
Sphacteria, by the combined forces of 
the Messenians and Athenians. It ac- 
cordingly represents the goddess in 
the act of flying down from heaven 
bringing victory; her right foot just 
touches a rock, which a flying sea-gull 
indicates to be an island, namely, 
Sphacteria; while her exquisite form is 
veiled but not concealed by a light 
drapery, the folds of which express 
so naturally the movement of flying, 
and the action of the opposing current 
of air, that we can scarcely believe 
it to be wrought in so stubborn a 
material as marble. For this latter 
effect we may indeed have been pre- 
pared by the Elgin Marbles, but the 
boldness of the composition at Olympia 
is something quite new and unexpected, 
and makes us suddenly realise the fact 
that hitherto we have had no adequate 
conception of the power and versatility 
of Greek art at its highest period of 
development. 

Before the east front of the temple, 
where we found the Niké, we came 
upon another famous spot of the 
sacred plain. Here stand rows of bases, 
forming narrow streets leading from 
the south; and here we tread in the 
very footsteps of Pausanias, reading 
the inscriptions which he read, and 
which are still in situ, although 
the works they refer to have all dis- 
appeared. Between the bases just 
mentioned and the east front is an 
open space, sloping gradually up to 
the temple, and paved with marble 
slabs, in which small squares are 
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dotted about, showing the positions 
of the sacred trees — shady planes, 
which even in later days justified the 
name of Altis (grove). Before the 
centre of the east front is a platform, 
with the remains of an altar still re- 
cognisable, though destroyed by fanati- 
cism. From this point the sacrificing 
priests would see before them a per- 
fect forest of votive offerings—gods, 
heroes, and victors—all testifying 
to the greatness of the god. 

The works hitherto mentioned be- 
long to the first great period of Greek 
art, but in continuing our excavations 
we found specimens of other periods 
also. 

Experimental trenches, dug from 
the temple of Zeus northwards to- 
wards Mount Cronion, laid bare first 
the foundations of the treasure-houses, 
and then a large niche containing 
more than a dozen statues, in Pen- 
telican marble, of the families of 
Herodes Atticus and the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. 

One of our chief treasures, however, 
was discovered by means of a trench 
dug northwards from the western half 
of the temple of Zeus, which, at a dis- 
tance of 80 metres (about 260 feet) 
to the north of the temple, disclosed 
the very important ruins of the 
temple of Hera. This was of quite 
unexpected proportions, 52 metres 
long (about 171 ft. 6 in.) and 19°20 
broad (about 58 ft.), with 16 columns 
on each side and 6 at each end. The 
main outlines are in perfect preserva- 
tion, with nearly all the columns still 
erect for a height of from 6 to 10 feet, 
while the capitals and fragments of 
+he upper portions lie uninjured below. 
Apart from its architectural interest, 
this temple is of great value in the 
history of art, for in it was found, so far 
in excellent condition,a Hermes (nearly 
perfect down to the knees) carrying the 
boy Dionysus (only half preserved)— 
the identical work which Pausanias 
saw in the temple, and which he 
calls réxvn Ipatitedovc, “a work of 
Prariteles.” Even if we ascribe it to 


the school of Praxiteles rather than 
to the great master himself, this life- 
like statue is a priceless treasure. 

Such, very briefly stated, are the 
main results—and only the main re- 
sults—of the excavations at Olympia. 
But there are other items, hardly in- 
ferior in interest to statues and col- 
umns. Ancient Olympia was a kind 
of record-office, preserving the most 
important documents of several states, 
engraved on bronze or marble. Of 
these inscriptions we found not a 
few. An enormous number of small 
bronzes—figures, weapons, &c. ; beauti- 
ful terra-cottas; especially roof-tiles 
exquisitely ornamented, and with the 
colours quite fresh; coins, and many 
objects in lead, iron, glass, &c., have 
fortunately survived. More of such 
objects, as well as of inscriptions and 
marble statues, will yet be discovered 
as the excavations are continued ; of 
this our previous experience assures 
us, even if we must consider the 
chapter concerning the temples of Zeus 
and Hera as already closed. 

The Olympian plain now presents 
a spectacle which some months ago 
few would have ever dreamed of 
beholding ; that which was for cen- 
turies but an empty name is now 
full of life and meaning, and fresh 
light has been thrown on every phase 
of Greek existence. A unique portion 
of the ancient world has risen from 
the earth, its noble features bearing, 
like those of an aged man, traces of 
varied fortunes, hard usage, and the 
long lapse of time. While we can- 
not help renewing our lamentations 
because so much that is ideal has 
disappeared for ever, we unfeignedly 
rejoice at having been permitted to 
restore to the light of day, even if 
in ruins, so much that will yet exer- 
cise its civilising influence for many 
generations, and infallibly attract 
the admiration of all who have a real 
love for classic life and classic studies 
—the foundation of all our modern 
culture. 

Gustav H1RscHFELD. 





ME AND MY MATE, 
A WHITBY STORY. 


Mates? ay, we've been mates together 
These threescore years and more; 

Lord, how we used to lake and cuff 
In t’ caves down there on t’ shore. 


Well, he were as bad as orphaned, 
His father were drowned at sea, 

And his mother, poor fond dateless soul, 
Could do nought with such as he. 


So my father, as were a kindly man, 
Though slow in his speech and stern, 
Sent us both off to the whalery, 
Our bit and sup to earn. 


And we were mates in the cold and the toil, 
And mates o’er a cheery glass, 

Till we parted, as better men have done, 
For we'd words about a lass. 


Poor Nance !—her red lips and bright blue eyes, 
And her smiles for one and another, 

I wot those pretty ways of hers 
Came betwixt us, friend and brother. 


And she wouldn't have neither him nor me, 
But took up with an inland chap 

As daren’t step in a boat nor haul a rope; 
But he'd brass—we hadn’t a rap. 


Still, for all we heard her wedding bells, 
Changed blows are bitter coin ; 

We're hard to part, we Yorkshire folk, 
But we're harder yet to join. 


Well, it were dree work to meet on t’ pier, 
Nor once “Well, mate” to say; 

And one to start ‘with the lifeboat crew, 
And the other to turn away. 


To go alone for the Sunday walk ; 
To smoke one’s pipe alone; 

For while we shunned each other like, 
We'd go with never a one. 


Only when the herring got agate, 
And the lobster-pots were set, 

We were partners in the Vance, you see, 
So we went together yet. 
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Together, but never a word we spoke 
Out on the dancing waves ; 

Under sunlight, or moonlight, or great white stars, 
As silent as men in their graves. 


I tell you, we've sate as sullen as aught, 
One at t’ sheet and one at t’ helm, 

Till the very ripples seemed to call, 
“Shame! shame!” in the sound of them. 


Silent we pulled the fish aboard ; 
Silent we turned her head, 

And steered her home, and leaped ashore, 
And never a word we said. 


The very bairns stood back afeard 
As we came glooming in, 

And ever and aye I knew my heart 
Grew heavier in its sin, 


One day the sky grew coarse and wild, 
And the wind kept shifting like, 

As a man that has planned a murder, 
And doesn’t know where to strike. 


“Best stay ashore, and leave the pots; 
There’s mischief brewing there; ” 

So spoke old Sam as could read the clouds ; 
But I had an oath to swear, 


And I muttered, “Cowards might bide at home,” 
As I glanced at Will the while; 

And he swung himself aboard the Nence, 
With one queer quiet smile. 


Out ran the rope—up went the sail— 
She shot across the bar, 

And flew like a bird right through the surf 
As was whitening all the scar. 


We reached the pots, and Will stretched out 
To draw the bladder near; 

I looked astern, and there well-nigh broke 
From my lips a ery of fear. 


For, flying over the crested waves, 
Terrible, swift, and black, 

I saw the squall come sweeping on— 
All round us closed the wrack. 


The boat heeled over to the blast, 
The thunder filled the air, 

Great seas came crashing over us— 
Scarce time to think a prayer. 
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But ’mid the foam that blinded us, 
And the turmoil of the sea, 

I saw Will seize the bladder up 
And heave it right to me. 


Can you understand, you landsmen ? 
It was all the chance he had; 

Ay, thou mayst growl thy fill out there, 
But I'll tell the truth, old lad! 


It was all the chance he’d got, I say, 
And he gave it to his mate ; 

I’d one hand on it, and one in his hair, 
When they found us, nigh too late. 


For Sam had sent the lifeboat out, 
And they pulled us both aboard ; 

There was not a plank of the Nance afloat ; 
But I’ve got the bladder stored. . 


And whenever I’m vext, or things go wrong, 
If Will should not be nigh, 

I light my pipe, and sit nigh hand 
Where it hangs there safe and dry. 


And I know through good and evil 
We are mates on to the end, 

For the Book says, there is no greater love 
Than to give one’s life for one’s friend. 


8. K. P. 





PANSLAVISTS AND THE SLAV COMMITTEES. 


So much has been said, both true and 
false, of the doings of the Russians 
and the Slav Committees, during 
the late war in Servia and the other 
Christian provinces of Turkey, that a 
few words at this season may not be 
otherwise than @ propos. The sight of 
an absolute monarchy taking part with 
rebels against their rightful master is, 
indeed, surprising enough to attract 
universal attention. In modern times 
we have but one precedent for such a 
thing; viz., the assistance that France, 
under Louis XVI., gave to the Ameri- 
cans in their struggle against England. 
And, in fact, on examining closely the 
social condition of the two countries, 
the resemblance is somewhat striking. 
As France in 1789 pulled against the 
bit of absolutism, so does Russia now. 
France was then on the eve of her great 
revolution ; and whoever is thoroughly 
acquainted with the present situation, 
and with public opinion in Russia, 
ean scarcely hide from himself the 
likelihood of similar events soon oc- 
curring there. 

The following remarks are the result 
of personal observations on the spot, 
and of along and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Russians of all classes ; 
and, dark as some of the conclusions 
may be, they are not one shade too 
dark for the facts. All the reforms, 
all the concessions, of the Russian 
government will not avert the catas- 
trophe ; they will be too late, and will 
no longer satisfy any one. The Russian 
people will accept them as something 
to which they have a claim, and will 
ask more,—more than the govern- 
ment, of whatever kind, could pos- 
sibly accord. On the other hand, to 
take such forcible measures as the 
Emperor Nicholas would have done, 
even if still feasible, would, in all 


probability, have no other result than 
to retard by a year or two the in- 
evitable outbreak of the revolution. 
But that the Russian government even 
now has no longer the power in its 
own hands, has been amply shown by 
the events in Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and Servia, and by the more re- 
cent outbreak of the present war. The 
Russian government, the actual govern- 
ment, the Czar, did not wish for this 
war. It was forced on him. But 
how, by whom? By the people, by 
public opinion. Public opinion, how- 
ever, in every country, above all in a 
country so little politically matured 
as Russia, does not exist of itself, it 
is formed. Who then has formed 
public opinion at present in Russia! 
The Panslavists,—.¢., the liberals, the 
radicals, that enormous party which 
hates the Russian state in its present 
exterior form, whose ideal is aSlav con- 
federation, and which has incorporated 
itself, and made itself a power, in the 
Slav Committees which almost every 
considerable town south of Moscow 
possesses—these, and not the Russian 
government, have lit and fanned the 
flame of insurrection among the Slavs 
of Turkey. It was they who urged on 
and sustained Servia and Montenegro 
in their late war; it is they who have 
brought about the present struggle ; a 
war—not to take Constantinople, not 
to execute the supposed will of Peter 
the Great, not to destroy Turkey, or 
to deliver the oppressed Christians 
from the yoke of Islam; but a war 
to crush Russia in its present form 
of government, the absolute rule of 
the Czar. 

We have heard Russian officers, not 
one but many, say that, “If Russia 
were to conquer with brilliant success 


_in this war, it would be our greatest 
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misfortune. For it would apparently 
prove to the people that the govern- 
ment, its principles, and mode of pro- 
ceeding, had been good, and that 
nothing required to be changed.” Not- 
withstanding all this, however, let it 
not be supposed that the Russian army 
would fail to do its duty conscien- 
tiously. The Russian officers and men 
have too much pride and discipline 
for that to happen; and a war against 
the Turks, their hereditary enemies, 
is too popular, and of too religious a 
nature. But their opinions are signifi- 
cant, and cannot be without influence 
on the course of events. The Panslav- 
ists, and members of the different Slav 
Committees, will even here exert all 
their force, not to let the fruit of 
their trouble and intrigues, and the 
millions expended, escape them. 

But what then are the Slav Commit- 
tees? How are they formed? What 
end have they avowedly in view! 
What do they aim at in reality? And 
what means have they at their disposal? 

We will endeavour to answer these 
questions. The Slav Committees, whose 


principal seat is at Moscow, and whose 
president is Mons. Aksakoff, a privy 
councillor, form the centre, and at the 
same time the head and arms, of 
the Panslavists,—in other words, the 


Revolutionists. The time when they 
were publicly constituted, in the form 
they now possess, coincides with the 
outbreak of the revolution in the 
Herzegovina. 

The Russian government can scarcely 
doubt the important réle that these 
Committees will one day play, and 
that, after a couple of years or so, 
these same innocent Committees, 
which exist in all the great towns, 
and the presidents of which are 
often women, will have become more 
powerful than the government itself. 
The Red Cross was their mask ; and 
their collections, to which the Court 
subscribed largely, were made for the 
benefit of the poor rayahs and fugi- 
tives in Dalmatia, Montenegro, and 
Servia. But from the beginning the 


greater part of this money found its 
way to insurgents. As the director 
of the hospital at Cettinje, one of the 
principal hospitals in Montenegro, 
said to the writer, “In order to tend 
the wounded one must first procure 
them to tend. That will cost us half 
our money; the other half we will 
scrupulously employ in healing them.” 

At this period the Russian govern- 
ment seemed to believe that it was 
they who profited by the work of the 
Slav Committees ; without having an 
inkling that, on the contrary, it was 
they who were being worked by 
others. The government made use of 
the Committees to occasion constant 
new difficulties to the Porte; to feed 
the insurrection incessantly; after- 
wards to bring about a new revolt in 
Bulgaria, and then to urge on the 
Servians and Montenegrins to take 
part in the mélée. The Committees by 
their numerous partizans did exactly 
what they were ordered; and with 
the funds at their disposal were 
enabled to carry out their intrigues, 
by which they managed to entangle 
the government in their meshes, They 
adroitly drew on the government after 
them, step by step, till they forced it 
finally into the Turkish war, so much 
desired by them, so much dreaded by 
the Czar, 

These revolutionists rely on force, 
that is to say, on the greater part of 
the army ; on influence,—the clergy and 
nobility ; on intelligence,—the youth 
of the country ;* on power, for they 
have much money at their disposal. 

Having attempted to portray the 
characteristics of the Slav Committees, 
let us see more in detail what activity 
they have displayed in connection with 
late events, and at the same time say 
a few words on the military force of 
the Southern Slavs; not so much con- 
cerning their tactical organization (of 
this one cannot reasonably speak, with 


1 In Russia only quite lately have schools 
been generally established ; and education is 
not general among the fathers of the preseut 
generation. 
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the exception of the Servian force), but 
of their warlike valour and morale. 
For various reasons, the insurrection 
had always more chances of success in 
Herzegovina than in Bosnia. First 
because in the former the proportion 
of the Christian semi-serts to the 
Mohammedan begs, or landlords, was 
much larger; secondly, because of its 
proximity to Montenegro, whose in- 
habitants are much more capable of 
undertaking a guerilla warfare in its 
support, than the Servians are for 
Bosnia, since, although richer, they 
are far less energetic and warlike. 
Montenegro has also always enjoyed 
among the Southern Slavs a popu- 
larity and authority far greater than 
that of Servia; and if one of the ex- 
isting dynasties had the prospect of 
giving a monarch to the Southern 
Slavs, united into one kingdom, it 
would never be the Obrenovitz or 
Karageorgevics, but the Pietrowitz 
Njegusch, the princely family of Mon- 
tenegro and Breda; of which even its 
political opponents allow that it has 
given to this little state a series of 


distinguished and energetic rulers. 

In Russia the fact was soon recog- 
nised, that the proper lever to upset 
the equilibrium of Turkey must not 
be sought in Servia, the larger country 


of the two, but in Montenegro. And 
as, on account of the features of the 
country, and bases of operation, the 
insurrection was divided into two parts, 
of which one, that of Bosnia, took part 
with Servia, the other, that of Herze- 
govina, with Montenegro; and as, 
moreover, the prince of the latter 
country was the real head of the revolt, 
and promised infinitely more than the 
Servian Prince Milan, Russia decided 
to favour Herzegovina first. When 
we say Russia, be it understood that 
we mean less the government than the 
people, the Panslavists and their Com- 
mittees, which, as we said before, about 
this time assumed the form in which 
they now exist. 

The first deputies of these societies 
began their more active labours in 


the early part of the winter of 1875, 
at Ragusa and Cettinje. The insur- 
rection had commenced in the pre- 
vious July, and had been directed, as 
all such undertakings are, during the 
first few months with a feverish acti- 
vity, without being, for all that, more 
than a sort of brigandage organised 
on a large scale. Small expeditions 
against the Turkish convoys were un- 
dertaken, with more or less success. 
Several ,villages and farms, belonging 
to Mohammedans, were pillaged and 
burnt, and the inhabitants mostly 
killed. Numerous engagements took 
place against small Turkish detach- 
ments, generally terminating in the 
insurgents’ favour, 

Peko Pavlovitch and Lazar Sot- 
schitza now began to take the lead. 
Ljubibratich was never so considerable 
and important a partizan as these two 
were. He was an ostentatious speaker, 
with a little more polish than the other 
chiefs, and would have made a fair 
agitator; but, for a leader, he was 
wanting in that personal courage which 
his rivals, above all Peko Pavlovitch, 
possessed in such a high degree. 

At the beginning of the winter of 
1875 the insurrection seemed to be 
dying out. Turkey had proclaimed an 
amnesty, of which many availed them- 
selves. The insurgents, of whom there 
remained only a few hundreds, retired 
to the almost impassable mountains 
of the Suttorina. They were wanting 
in everything—arms, money, and even 
provisions. Montenegro, poor by na- 
ture, and scarcely able to support its 
own inhabitants, would assuredly have 
been compelled to withdraw from the 
insurrection; and this one, like so 
many others, would have been extin- 
guished, had not help appeared at the 
supreme moment. 

With the extinction of the insur- 
rection Russia would have been little 
pleased, and the Panslavists still less. 
It was at this time that the Slav Com- 
mittees judged it & propos to intervene, 
and appeared on the scene, apparently 
in concert with their government. 
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Their representatives were M. Was- 
siltschikoff, at Cettinje. and M. Was- 
selitsky Bogodarowitz, at Ragusa. 
Their most active agent there was the 
Russian Colonel Monteverde; their 
bankers, Messrs. Boscovitch, a well 
known firm at Ragusa. But the soul 
of every enterprise, the centre of 
all the intrigues, was the Russian 
consul - general, Jonin, at Ragusa. 
M. Wassiltchikoff was at Cettinje 
nominally as the director of the hos- 
pital for the wounded insurgents ; and 
he it was who made the pleasing re- 
mark cited above as to the employment 
of funds for procuring wounded to tend. 
M. Wasselitsky was playing the phi- 
lanthropist at Ragusa ; he had merely 
come to distribute money and food 
among the families of the poor rayahs! 
Colonel Monteverde, afterwards sub- 
chief of the staff to General Tchernaieft 
in Servia, was there, writing as corre- 
spondent for the Jusski-Mir, under the 
name of Peter Petroff, while M. Jonin 
had for his right hand Madame de 
Monteverde, by whom he was deeply 
captivated, one of those beautiful, 


accomplished women, of brilliant wit, 
who have already played so important 


a role in Russian diplomacy. The 
threads of the Panslavist agitation 
and confederacy were united in the 
salon of Colonel Monteverde, who, as 
confidential man of the Slav Commit- 
tee, mandatory of the insurrectionary 
chiefs, and at the same time agent of 
the Russian consul, made himself the 
intermediary of all parties. 

The small house which Monteverde 
occupied in the outskirts of Ragusa, 
was the scene of many piquant episodes 
of that time. Among others was an 
interview which occurred on New 
Year’s Eve between the Russian consul- 
general, Jonin, and the chiefs of the 
insurgents. It is not difficult to guess 
what passed, when we remember that 
immediately after it the insurgents 
shook off their winter sloth, and again 
showed themselves active everywhere. 
There is also a very significant anet- 
dote, in connection with this memor- 


able night, about Peko Pavlovitch, 
the Voivode of Herzegovina, which 
has been often told, but of the authen- 
ticity of which there is no doubt. 
To testify to Madame de Monte- 
verde his grateful sense of the hospi- 
tality he had received at her hands, 
Peko, on taking his leave, promised 
her the first Turkish head he should 
himself cut off; and, in fact, some 
weeks later a letter arrived, dic- 
tated by the gallant savage,—for he 
could not write—in which he an- 
nounced his latest success, and ended 
with excusing himself for not having 
kept his word: but, though heads 
taken by himself were not wanting, 
yet he was fairly at a loss to know 
how to get one through the Austrian 
Custom House ! 

In January, 1876, the first officers 
actually serving in the Russian army 
arrived at Cettinje and Ragusa, either 
to take part in the engagements, or to 
watch the progress of the insurrection. 
The first of these, almost without ex- 
ception, soon went away. European 
oflicers were rarely able to follow the 
Montenegrins and Herzegovinians on 
foot across their rugged mountains ; 
and even if one was a sufliciently 
good mountaineer to keep up with 
them on their long marches—which 
was quite the exception—one found no 
opportunity of turning one’s military 
knowledge to account, for there was 
neither tactical organization, nor any 
particular sort of arms; while the 
native chiefs, who knew the art of 
war in their own mountains thoroughly 
—and indeed showed an astonishing 
talent for it, and were most practical 
in resources—were so jealous of their 
position, and so distrustful of strangers 
that they would never ask or accept 
advice. Consequently, a European 
officer lost all prestage, had no autho- 
rity, and instead of being a good chief, 
was likely to become a bad soldier. 
The arrival of these gentlemen, the 
activity of the Slav Committees, the 
direct encouragement of the Russian 
government,—for they cannot pretend 
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that M. Jonin, the consul-general, 
acted independently — together with 
considerable help in money, provi- 
sions, arms, and ammunition, at once 
effected the desired change in the 
general state of feeling; the direct 
consequence of which was the reani- 
mation of the insurrection. Until 
that time the insurgents had been 
only peasants, malcontents, miserably 
armed Heiduks, patriotic brigands ; 
they now became corps of volunteers, 
well-armed, and with some discipline, to 
whom the Montenegrins sent between 
2,000 and 3,000 of their best warriors, 
to assist in many enterprises, such as 
the defence of the Duga Pass in 
the months of April and May. The 
Prince of Montenegro, supported 
by the Russian government, sup- 
plied with money and provisions by 
the Committees which he well knew 
how to make the most of, threw 
aside the mask assumed till then, 
and took part, more or less openly, 
with his oppressed brethren. The 
rfect accord existing between the 
ussian government and the Slav 
Committees with regard to the insur- 
gents, showed itself at the time of 
the negotiations in the Suttorina, in 
April, 1876, when the governor of 
Dalmatia, Baron Rodich, endeavoured 
to negotiate between the rebels and 
the commissioners of the Porte, Ali 
and Mukhtar Pashas, M. de Wesse- 
litsky arrived there, accredited by 
Prince Gortschakoff himself, to invite 
the insurgents, in unison with General 
Rodich, to lay down their arms, and 
state conditions which the Porte would 
be able to grant; at the same time 
knowing that some days before, Colonel 
Monteverde had started on one of his 
frequent journeys to the camp of the 
insurgents, with orders not to place 
any faith in Turkey’s promises, and to 
submit such conditions as could not 
possibly be accepted. That that would 
necessarily lead to the outbreak of the 
war, for which Servia and Montenegro 
were preparing, no one doubted. 
When that event did occur, these 


Committees had been actively at work 
for eight or nine months, until be- 
lieving themselves sufficiently power- 
ful and well organized, they threw 
aside the mask altogether, and openly 
enrolled troops to send to Servia, under 
the very eyes of their government, 
which remained neutral in the war, 

It would be superfluous in this short 
article to enter into a detailed account 
of the proceedings of the Russians 
during the Servian War and in their 
occupation of Belgrade. Suffice it to 
say that, after being supplied by the 
Committees in the different towns of 
Russia with means to reach Belgrade, 
the volunteers on arrival reported 
themselves to the Slav Committee 
there, by whom they were enrolled 
and paid during the war, and drafted 
into the different corps; those recom- 
mended by the Committee as officers, 
receiving commissions from the Servian 
War Office. 

There have been so many conflicting 
accounts of the number of Russians 
taking part in the campaign, that it 
may be well to mention here what 
may be taken as evidence of their true 
number, In a private conversation at 
Belgrade last January, after the eva- 
cuation of the Russians and of the 
hospitals, the secretary of the above 
Committee, in speaking of the severe 
losses the Russians had sustained in 
Servia, told us that, from the returns of 
the War Office, and of the hospitals, and 
their own sources of information, they 
had traced that out of 9,000 that had 
set foot in Servia, only 2,900—less 
than a third—had lived to return to 
their own country. 

We have now shown some of the 
principal proceedings of the Slav Com- 
mittees. Without them there would 
have been no insurrection in Herze- 
govina and Bosnia,—at least none of 
any importance; there would have 
been no revolt; no massacres in 
Bulgaria; no war in Servia and 
Montenegro; no long mobilisation in 
Russia ; no war in the east. But also 
there would be no ruin of the Russian 
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governmental power ; no general over- 
throw of the order of things—in a 
word, no realization of the Panslavist’s 
ideals. 

What will be the consequence of 
this war, should it terminate as for- 
tunately for Russia as is even still 

ssible? Russia will emerge ruined 
and exhausted ; the misery and general 
discontent, already great, will increase 
each day, and we shall then see abso- 
lutism shivered for ever. 

Only a rapid and very fortunate 
termination of the war, which until 
now has been anything but brilliant, 
could still upset the subtle plan of the 
Panslavist leaders, prepared with great 


foresight and cunning, and executed 
hitherto with consummate ability. 
But of such a termination there is 
little probability, for the government 
has fallen into the snares laid for it ; it 
has made blunders which, without even 
these snares, are incomprehensible. 
Winter approaches, and even if the 
Turkish army should be beaten, the 
difficulties of the country, the vast 
expanse of the theatre of war, the 
hardihood as well as the fanaticism of 
the Turkish soldiers, satisfy us that 
rapid triumphs, either on this or the 
other side of the Balkans, are not to 
be attained by the Russians. 
N. 


MY PET CORN, 


I stoop beside an awkward puddle, 
And saw a lady opposite, 
Who, suddenly across it bounding, 


Upon my pet corn did alight! 


At this promiscuous adventure 
I felt not only hurt, but piqued ; 
And, caring not my voice to govern, 
Unceremoniously I shrieked. 


Then I, in explanation, added ; 

“‘You’ve trodden on a corn which shoots!” 
And she, in counter explanation : 

“T wanted not to wet my boots!” 


At first, I more than half expected 
That, on inquiry, I should find 


The lady had escaped from Bedlam, 
Out of her manners and her mind. 


But now I’ve come to the conclusion 
That people in their minds are born 

Who, not to wet e’en their goloshes, 
Would tread upon a neighbour’s corn. 





MOHL’S “LIVRE DES ROIS.”! 


Tue early history of a nation is always 
preserved in-the form of ballads or 
popular legends ; and these, related by 
generation after generation of rhapso- 
dists, gradually assume more unity of 
form until some Homer arises and 
casts the whole into the shape of a 
connected epic poem. The origin of 
the ballad itself is nearly always in- 
volved in the obscurity of remote 
antiquity, and it is but seldom that 
the individual authorship of the epic 
version can be with any certainty 
traced. Persian literature offers us 
the curious spectacle of a single man, 
in comparatively recent times, under- 
taking, at his sovereign’s request, the 
editing of the whole legendary history 
of his country in an epic form; and 
not only completing his task in a per- 


fectly satisfactory manner, but produc- 
ing a work which has taken as strong 
a hold upon the hearts and imagina- 
tion of his countrymen as ever the 
liad or the Odyssey did upon the soul 


of a Hellenic patriot. Scarcely less 
remarkable is it to find a scholar in 
Europe, after a lapse of nearly eight 
centuries, successfully combating the 
apparently insurmountable difficulties 
of such a task, and producing an 
accurate edition and translation of, 
and commentary upon, the gigantic 
work, 

Persia, comparatively insignificant 
as the country is to-day, has played so 
important a part in the history of the 
human race, its conquests have been 
so widely extended, its empire so vast, 
and its monuments so magnificent, that 
we need not wonder if the memories 
of these past glories lingered in later 
times under the guise of popular 


| Le Livre des Rois, Par Abou'lkasim 
Firdousi ; traduit et commenté par Jules de 
Mchl, &c. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1876. 
(London : Triibner.) 


legends ‘and ballads, celebrating the 
exploits of heroes, who, mythical 
though they appeared, were real re- 
flections of the figures of the kings, 
generals, and dynasties of a bygone 
age. Persia, in fact, had almost un- 
rivalled memories of former greatness, 
and for that very reason had a wealth 
of popular tradition that few countries 
could boast. 

Naushirwin, the contemporary of 
Mohammed, appears to have made 
some attempt to collect and preserve 
these legends, and ordered such as 
could be obtained to be reduced to 
writing, and deposited in the archives 
of his kingdom. Yezdegird, the last 
of the Sassanian dynasty, intrusted a 
learned noble of his court, named 
Danishwer, with the task of arranging 
the materials collected by Naushirwin, 
and of filling up the gaps in the narra- 
tive ; both of which commissions he 
executed with the assistance of several 
mobeds or priests. This Danishwer 
belonged to the class called Dihkans, 
or heads of the old county families of 
Persia ; a class by which the ancient 
local and family traditions would 
naturally be preserved. Danishwer’s 
work survived the fanatic iconoclasm 
of the Arab conquerors of Persia, and 
was subsequently translated from the 
Pehlavi into the current Persian dia- 
lect at the close of the ninth cen- 
tury of our era, by order of Yakib 
ibn Lecs, founder of the Soffaride 
dynasty, and the first prince of purely 
Persian extraction, who detached him- 
self from the caliphate. The Samanide 
kings, who next succeeded to the throne 
of Iran, carried on the historical re- 
searches of their predecessors, and 
Danishwer’s book was again revised 
and amplified, this time by a Guebre 
poet named Dakiki. When the em- 
pire of the Samanides fell into the 
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hands of the Ghaznavide, Mohammed 
ibn Sebuktagin, the second monarch of 
that race, about the year 1030 a.p., 
contrived to make himself entirely 
independent of his suzerain, and, 
although himself a fanatical Muslim, 
gave the greatest encouragement to the 
development of national Persian in- 
stitutions, and especially to the study 
of the literature and ancient histori- 
cal monuments of the country. His 
great ambition was to form a col- 
lection which should surpass those of 
the Sassanian and Samanian kings, 
and to have it turned into one complete 
and poetical whole. The princes and 
nobles in the various provinces will- 
ingly came to his aid, and he soon re- 
ceived a great number of manuscripts 
and family traditions, many of them 
from persons who had devoted their 
whole lives to such archeological 
researches. The mass of tradi- 
tional and historical matter thus col- 
lected was ultimately intrusted for 
versification to a poet named Firdousi, 
who nobly acquitted himself of the 
task, and produced the Shah-Nameh, or 


“Book of Kings,’’ a magnificent epic, 
consisting of more than 60,000 coup- 


lets. How this labour of a life-time 
was rewarded with base ingratitude 
and meanness by the monarch, through 
the jealousy of Firdousi’s rivals; and 
how the aged poet died in exile of a 
broken heart, after penning one of the 
bitterest satires on his master that 
has ever been written, we have not 
space to describe. 

From the preceding remarks, we see 
that the “‘ Book of Kings’’ is, in a his- 
torical point of view, one of the most 
remarkable secular compilations in 
existence, and does really contain the 
whole of the Folk Lore of ancient 
Persia. From the very nature of the 
work, and the language in which it 
was written, it has scarcely received 
at the hands of historians the ex- 
haustive searching which it deserves ; 
but, thanks to the almost incredible 
perseverance of Jules de Mohl, whose 
loss the world cf oriental learning has 
had recently to deplore, it is now 
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completely translated into French, 
The work was undertaken in 1826, in 
consequence of an order from the king, 
who wished to publish the text, trans- 
lation, and commentary of the Shah- 
Vameh in the grand series of mag- 
nificent folio volumes which were 
being issued in order to show of what 
wonders of typography the Jmprimerie 
Royale of France was capable. Of 
all the works commenced for this 
sumptuous series, Mohl’s alone has 
been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, The huge size and num- 
ber of the volumes, and the high 
price which such typographical per- 
tection required, naturally restricted 
its circulation ; but the French version 
is now being published in a more 
popular and accessible form by the 
widow of the translator. 

Jules de Mohl was born at Stutt- 
gard on 25th October, 1500, and was 
the second of four brothers, all of 
whom rose to considerable eminence in 
politics and science. He was at first 
destined for the Evangelical ministry, 
and entered the University of Tiibingen 
in 1818, where he gained more than 
one prize for theology. Although to 
the last a Christian in his faith as 
well as his life, he held broad and 
somewhat rationalistic views, which he 
considered incompatible with pastoral 
duties. He therefore turned his atten- 
tion in preference to philology and 
philosophy. On leaving Tiibingen, he 
wrote in an album the sentence which 
he took, and ever afterwards acted up 
to, as the motto of his life, ‘“‘ Truth in 
science and in life.” 

Turning naturally towards the East 
for the solution of the great problems 
with which his favourite studies deal, 
he commenced the study of oriental 
languages; and attracted by such names 
as Silvestre de Sacy and Abel Remusat, 
who occupied the chairs of Arabic and 
Chinese at Paris, he took up his resi- 
dence in the French capital. 

In 1825, the Wurtemberg govern- 
ment offered him the post of Professor 
of Hebrew at Tiibingen, granting him 
leave to reside some time longer in 
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France for the purpose of continuing 
his oriental studies. The attractions 
of the charming literary society in 
which he moved, were, however, too 
strong for him; and when the time 
came for him to commence his active 
duties at his own university, he found 
that he could not tear himself away 
from his French friends; and in 
1831 he sent in his resignation, deter- 
mined to fix his permanent residence 
in Paris, and subsequently took out 
letters of naturalisation as a French 
subject. 

Until 1826, Mohl had made Chinese 
his principal study, and had already 
published several important works on 
that language; but he then began 
to turn his attention more exclusively 
to Persian ; receiving at the same time 
the royal commission to undertake the 
publication of the Shah-Nameh. For 
fifty years this was his chief work ; and 
the complete edition which he has left 
behind him is one of the most remark- 
able monuments of erudition and 
assiduity in the whole range of liter- 
ature. When we remember the im- 
mense length of the poem, the number 
of the traditions, and the obscurity in 
which remote antiquity has involved 
many of them, the historical puzzles, 
and the archaic idioms which the Shah- 
Nameh contains, the feat appears 
almost unexampled in the annals of 
oriental research. 

The principal hero of the Shah- 
Nameh is Rustam, whose exploits ex- 
tend over several reigns, and whose life 
is of more than antediluvian dura- 
tion. He is represented as a warrior 
of superhuman strength and courage, 
and is ever the ready champion of the 
Persian kings. His career in many 
respects resembles that of Hercules, 
although the Persian hero had only 
seven labours to perform, instead of 
twelve. One of the most touching 
episodes in the book is that of Rus- 
tam and his son Sohrab; a brief 
sketch of this will form a good speci- 
men of the contents of the “Book of 
Kings.” 

Rustam being engaged upon a hunt- 


ing excursion in the neighbourhood of 
Turan,! killed a wild ass, and while he 
roasted it in the forest allowed his 
faithful charger Rukhush to graze at 
liberty. Having satisfied his hunger, 
and refreshed himself by sleep, the 
hero awoke to find his incomparable 
steed missing. He at once went to 
Samengin, a small border state, and 
haughtily complained to the king that 
his horse had been stolen. The 
monarch promised to make careful 
search for the lost charger, and en- 
tertained Rustam with magnificent 
hospitality. When the Persian hero 
had retired to rest, a beautiful damsel 
appeared by his bedside, and telling 
him that it was she who had caused 
Rukhush to be stolen, in order to 
bring Rustam to the Court of Sa- 
mengin, declared her passion for 
him, and begged him to demand her 
in marriage of her father. Rustam, 
himself smitten with the damsel’s 
beauty, readily consented, and the 
fair Tahménah was wedded to him 
on the following day. Like the 
knights-errant of Christian chivalry, 
Rustam was constrained to depart 
again immediately upon his adven- 
tures, but before parting from his 
bride he left with her an amulet, 
directing her in the case of a daughter 
being born to him, to bind it on the 
child’s hair; but in case she should 
have a son she was to bind it round 
his arm. In due course a son was 
born, and named Sohrab ; he inherited 
his father’s virtues and bravery, and 
at the age of ten years was the most 
doughty knight at court. 

Tahménah, fearing to be deprived of 
her noble son, bade him conceal his 
father’s name, and, in answer to 4 
message from Rustam, sent word that 
a daughter had been born to him. 

The youthful Sohrab, however, was 
in no way inclined to conceal his 
father’s name; but, in spite of his 
mother's entreaties, set. out himself 
in search of him, determined at the 
same time to. do deeds of chivalry 


1 Turan is the general name for all countries 
but Iran, i.e., the Aryan land, Persia proper. 
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worthy of his valiant lineage. Fora 
war-horse he had a foal of his father’s 
famous Rukhush, mounted upon which, 
and equipped with suitable armour, he 
sallied forth to conquer the King of 
Persia, and set his own sire upon the 
throne. Afrasiab, the Tartar king, 
sent an army to his assistance, with 
instructions to his two generals to 
bring Sohrab and Rustam, unrecog- 
nized by each other, to single combat, 
in the hope that the latter, the dreaded 
foe of the king, might fall before the 
more youthful warrior. On his way, 
Sohrab fought and conquered a fa- 
mous warrior, named Hujir, whom he 
took prisoner. A young maiden, the 
daughter of the commandant of the 
fortress from which Hujir had sallied, 
then donned a helmet and coat of mail 
and engaged herself in combat with 
the stripling. Of course she was soon 
worsted in the fight, and her visor 
falling off, Sohrab discovered her sex, 
and became deeply enamoured of his 
beautiful foe. Before taking her cap- 
tive, he yielded to her entreaty, and 
allowed her to re-enter the fortress, 
from whence, to his great disappoint- 
ment, she escaped with her father on 
the following morning by means of 
secret passages. The fugitives soon 
spread far and wide the tidings of the 
approach of the invader, describing his 
youth, gigantic stature, and indomit- 
able valour. Preparations were at 
once made for repelling the enemy, and 
Rustam, after a short delay occasioned 
by a quarrel with the King of Persia, 
at last joined the ranks, and at length 
the two armies were brought to close 
quarters, and a decisive battle appeared 
to be imminent. Sohrab, reconnoit- 
ring the Persian camp from a distance, 
was naturally anxious to ascertain if 
his father were present ; but although 
he recognised all the marks and tokens 
of which his mother had told him, yet 
so well did his treacherous allies play 
their part, that he was made to believe 
that Rustam was absent from the field. 
His captive, Hujir, also, thinking to 
save Rustam from being attacked un- 
prepared, favoured the delusion, and 


after various minor incidents, father and 
son at length stood face to face in mor- 
tal conflict, Sohrab as champion of the 
Turanian legions, and Rustam fighting 
for the Iranian side. A fierce pro- 
longed duel ensued, which Firdousi 
describes in remarkably stirring and 
vigorous language ; and in the end, as 
might have been expected, the youthful 
warrior succumbs, after having, how- 
ever, several times gained the advan- 
tage, and been deprived of it by Rus- 
tam’s superior cunning and experience. 
Mortally wounded, at last the youth 
breaks out into a passionate speech, 
from which the broken-hearted father 
discovers too late that he has killed his 
own brave son. 

The dying warrior youth then ex- 
hibits the talisman, which Tahménah 
had received from his father, and bound 
upon his arm; the mutual recognition 
is complete, and the episode is shortly 
afterwards brought to a close with the 
description of the mother’s anguish 
and death. 

Those versed in German legendary 
lore will recognise in the story of 
Rustam and Sohrab-.the incidents of 
Das Hildebrandslied. 

It is only necessary here to mention 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Sohkrab and 
Rustum—a poem of extraordinary 
beauty—in which the main incidents 


are those of the Persian tale, though 
in the speeches and other details Mr. 
Arnold has followed the bent of his 
own genius. 


The reader will see from this slight 
sketch, that the Shah-Nameh, in addi- 
tion to its undoubted historical and 
mythological value, possesses a great 
deal of real human interest, arid has 
many passages of great poetic beauty. 
The edition now issued by Madame de 
Mohl, having brought the work within 
the reach of ordinary readers, it is sure 
to take a high place among standard 
popular works, and will long remain 
a striking monument of unexampled 
erudition, industry, and research. 


E. H. Patmer. 
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A REcENT historian of Rome, towards 
the close of his famous attempt to 
undeceive the world at large with 
respect to the genius of Cicero, sums 
up his argument in the following 
words :—“ Ciceronianism is a problem 
which, in fact, cannot be properly 
solved, but can only be resolved into 
that greater mystery of human nature 
—language, and the effect of language 
on the mind.” 

These words are suggestive—sug- 
gestive, too, of a wider question than 
at first sight appears. That men are 
influenced by language at least as 
much as by ideas; that power of 
expression is intimately associated 


with mental grasp generally; even 
that a fascination is exercised by 
style to which nothing equivalent is 
found in the accompanying thought 


—these are acknowledged truths, 
readily granted. But it is a most 
singular thing that they are so readily 
granted: it is singular that the ques- 
tion is not oftener asked — Why is 
.this so? 

How is it that language, which is 
but the vehicle of thought, comes to 
have a force which is not the mere 
weight of that which it carries? 
Even where this is not the case, 
where there is an equivalence of value 
in both style and ideas, great concep- 
tions being nobly expressed, how is it 
that the matter and the form seem to 
have independent claims upon the at- 
tention? In a word, what is that in 
language which is not mere expressive- 
ness of the obvious intentions of the 
writer, but is yet a merit? 

At first sight there appears to be 
a simple answer to the question. Any 
of the numerous treatises on style or 
rhetoric abound with rules for the 
embellishment of discourse : the reader 
learns the importance of a choice of 
fitting words, of the judicious use of 


figures of speech, of the effect of melo- 
dious sentences and suitable cadences : 
he is instructed in the manipulation of 
complex constructions, and discovers 
the force of the gradation, the anti- 
thesis and the climax: in short, he is 
easily led to the conclusion that, be- 
sides expressiveness, language may have 
the merit of beauty. 

That this distinction is a superficial 
one has been shown with great ability 
in an article by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
on the “Philosophy of Style.”! He 
there traces all excellence of compo- 
sition to two principles—Economy of 
the Attention, and Economy of the 
Sensibility of the recipient. Assuming 
that a reader can have at his command 
only a definite amount of power of 
attention, it is clear that whatever 
part of this is employed on the form 
of a composition must be subtracted, 
and leave so much the less to be occu- 
pied in the matter. In its popular 
aspect this is a truth familiar to all. 
If any author is said to have an ob- 
scure style, it is meant that his form 
obstructs his matter—that it absorbs 
an inordinate amount of the reader’s 
attention. If he is tedious, it is be- 
cause his language, by its monotony 
or redundancy, exhausts our energies, 
and leaves us correspondingly defi- 
cient in the mental vigour to be 
devoted to what he has to say. 

But Mr. Spencer pushes his theory 
yet further. He shows, with great 
ingenuity, how various ornaments of 
style, at first sight most remote from 
mere utility, are in reality but devices 
of language which subserve the same 
purpose of economising attention. 
Thus the canon which prefers words 
of Saxon to words of Latin origin is 
justified by the greater familiarity 
of the former, recalling the associa- 

1 Essays: Scientific, Political, and Specula- 
tive. Vol. ii. Essay I. 
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tions of childhood, and their compara- 
tive brevity, which adds to their force 
what it diminishes from the effort 
required to recognise them. On the 
other hand, the occasional effect of 
polysyllabic words is attributed to 
their associated significance: for the 
eflort involved in deciphering or using 
them, by hinting at a corresponding 
weightiness in the things implied, 
gives a force to an epithet which may 
do for a sentence. The same principle 
which explains the rules for choice of 
words is also found adequate to the 
solution of the reasons why some one 
order of words is more effective than 
another; why certain sequences of 
sentences are better than others; 
what are the respective merits of the 
direct and indirect style ; and so forth. 
Then follows an analysis of the various 
figures of speech—Metaphor, Simile, 
and the like—in which their amenable- 
ness to the same law is established : 
and, finally, the applicability of the 
theory, even to the complex imagery 
of the poet, is exhibited in a passage 
which it would be an injustice to the 
writer not to quote at length :— 


“ Passing on to a more complex application 
of the doctrine with which we set out, it must 
now be remarked that not only in the struc- 
ture of sentences, and the use of figures of 
speech, may economy of the recipient’s mental 
energy be assigned as the cause of force ; but 
that in the choice and arrangement of the 
minor images, out of which some large thought 
1s to be built up, we may trace the same con- 
dition to effect. To select from the sentiment, 
scene, or event described, those typical ele- 
ments which carry many others along with 
them ; and so, by saying a few things, but 
suggesting many, to abridge the description ; 
is the secret of producing a vivid impression. 
An extract from Tennyson’s Mariana will 
well illustrate this :— 


‘ All day within the dreamy house 
The door upon the hinges creaked, 
The blue-fly sung in the pane, the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about.’ 


The several circumstances here specified bring 
with them many appropriate associations. 
Our attention is rarely drawn by the buzzing 
ofa fly in the window, save when everything 
is still. While the inmates are moving about 
the house, mice usually keep silence ; and it is 
only when extreme quietness reigns that they 


peep from their retreats. Hence each of the 
facts mentioned, presupposing numerous 
others, calls up these with more or less dis- 
tinctness ; and revives the feeling of dull soli- 
tude with which they are connected in our 
experience. Were all these facts detailed, 
instead of suggested, the attention would be 
so frittered away that little impression of 
dreariness would be produced. Similarly in 
other cases. Whatever the nature of the 
thought to be conveyed, this skilful selection 
of a few particulars which imply the rest is the 
key to success. In the choice of competent 
ideas, as in the choice of expressions, the aim 
must be to convey the greatest quantity of 
eae, with the smallest quantity of 
words.” 


But Mr. Spencer does not rest con- 
tent with deducing what may be called 
the adventitious charms of poetry from 
this principle ; he even thinks that its 
distinctive characteristic—the restric- 
tions of metre—may be explained by 
the same law. “The pleasure,” he 
says, ‘‘which its measured movement 
gives us is ascribable to the compara- 
tive ease with which words metrically 
arranged can be recognised.”2 Most 
people will be startled at the first 
sight of this bold dictum, but Mr. 
Spencer is not the man to shrink from 
the logical consequences of his prin- 
ciples, and they lead to more than 
this. 

Any one who has attentively read 
the article, or even the brief résumé of 
it just given, will have seen that the 
theory furnishes a canon for deter- 
mining, with some degree of certainty, 
which of two styles is the better. To 
quote again: “The relative goodness 
of any two modes of expressing an 
idea may be determined by observing 
which requires the shortest process of 
thought for its comprehension.” * 

Clearly, then, there must, in every 
case, be some form of expression which 
is absolutely the best ; in other words, 
there is such a thing as an ideal style. 
Mr. Spencer accepts the conclusion, 
but at the same time reminds us that 
style must vary with its subject- 
matter. ™ 

“The perfect writer will express. 
1 Essays : Scientific, Political, and Specula- 
tive. Vol. ii. Essay I., p. 34, 

2 Jhid. p. 39. 3 Ibid. p. 33. 
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himself as Junius, when in the Junius 
frame of mind; when he feels as 
Lamb felt, will use a like familiar 
speech ; and will fall into the rugged- 
ness of Carlyle when in a Carlylean 
mood,” ! 

The reservation is a proper one, and 
withit the argument seems unimpeach- 
able. Yet when Mr. Spencer throws 
the conclusion into the form of an 
epigram, and tells us that “to have 
a specific style is to be poor in speech,” * 
he makes the utmost possible demand 
upon our loyalty to exact reasoning. 
Like Adeimantus in the Republic, we 
are “confounded by this novel kind 
of draughtsplaying, played with words 
for counters.” 

But if the foregoing theory be care- 
fully reviewed, it will be seen that 
throughout it the treatment is what 
may be described as objective rather 
than subjective. Or, to avoid words in 
which there is a degree of ambiguity, 
the definite product language is more 
or less isolated from the agency using 
it, and viewed more in relation to the 
reader’s than the writer's mind. But 
there is another aspect of the relation, 
which cannot be left out without pro- 
ducing a result which must be one- 
sided and may be inaccurate. The 
following pages will be an attempt to 
supply this omission by a consideration 
of the nature of the various devices of 
lan, , regarded as the outcome of 
the mind that employs them. 

That “to have a specific style is to 
be poor in speech” has not been im- 
plied in the judgments which the 
world has from time to time passed 
upon its greatest writers. Perhaps it 
would be nearer the truth to say that 
much in proportion as an author has 
reached a high eminence in his art 
there has been found in his produc- 
tions a corresponding tendency to an 
individuality of expression. Is it not 
a common tomplaint against inferior 
artists, whether in prose or verse, in 
painting or music, that their compo- 
sitions lack character and originality ? 

1 Essays : Scientific, Political, and Specula- 
tive. Vol.ii. Essay I., p. 47. 2 Jbid. p. 46. 


Uniformity is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of mediocrity, while the work of 
genius is at once recognised and at- 
tributed to the origin whose impress 
it bears. And a little reflection wil] 
show that this is exactly what is meant 
by “‘style.” Various tricks of voice, 
gesture, and dress are associated by 
every one with his friends, glimpses of 
the hidden self being granted in such 
half-unnoticed revelations. The chief 
value, indeed, of such peculiarities 
rests in the fact that they are com- 
monly unknown to the man himself, 
For all of us, even the most sincere, 
are toa certain extent actors in our 
intercourse with others, and play a 
part that has been self-assigned, often 
without due pondering of the player's 
power. Nature, however, peeps out 
in countless little traits of character, 
which find their expression in language, 
habit, and even in movements. By 
what subtle union such tricks of man- 
ner are linked with what Dr. Johnson 
has called “ the anfractuosities of the 
human mind,” isa curious and intricate 
question, but no one will doubt the 
fact of the connection. “That's 
father!” cries the child as she hears 
the well-known footfall in the hall; 
“How like the man!” we exclaim 
when some characteristic remark is 
reported to us. Spite of the progress 
in complexity from a sound to a senti- 
ment, each obeys the same law; and 
the connection between the footfall 
and the foot, between the speech and 
the mind that conceived it, is one and 
the same. 

Let us follow out the thought a 
little further. Not only, to put the 
fact in its popular aspect, has every 
one his peculiarities ; but there are 
degrees of peculiarity accompanying 
degrees of individuality; as a man 
deviates in character from the type 
ordinarily met with, so are his habits 
singular to himself, till a point is 
reached where the personality is re- 
markable, and the behaviour eccen- 
tric. Where such manners are perfectly 
unaffected they are a reflection of a 
self that stands alone among many, 80 
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that the common dictum, that genius 
is eccentric, has a philosophical foun- 
dation. There is no need to linger on 
the numerous and tolerably obvious re- 
servations which make it impossible 
to convert the proposition, in other 
words, to infer unusual power from 
singularity ; the broad fact remains 
that where there is that marked 
originality called genius, it is an 
originality not of thought, emotion, or 
pursuits, but of the man. 

The application of this to literary 
style is easy, and will be found to lead 
to some interesting results. 

In its powers of direct expression, 
language is tolerably efficient, and 
were there nothing but facts, con- 
sidered objectively, to be conveyed, 
even a simpler vehicle would suffice. 
Swift, in one of the most humorous 
passages of Gulliver’s T'ravels, describes 
aset of philosophers, who, disdaining 
language as the ordinary means of ex- 
pressing their thoughts, preferred to 
carry with them a pack of the things 
most commonly referred to in every- 
day parlance, by the dexterous mani- 
pulation of which they contrived to 
carry on long conversations. Now 
this represents, with the necessary 
freedom of caricature, a real truth 
with regard toa certain class of dis- 
course. In any written composition, 
the less the author’s personality is 
involved in the matter treated, the 
simpler the language which suffices. 
The extreme form of this truth is 
found in the case of Algebra, where 
the discourse is, so to speak, per- 
fectly dispassionate, and the symbol- 
ism perfectly adequate. Similarly, the 
language employed in mathematical 
proof is found adequate in proportion 
as the statements are purely objective. 
As we ascend in the scale of literary 
composition the author’s personality 
creeps in, and brings with it a corre- 
sponding complexity of language, not 
merely the complexity of structure of 
sentences, but of choice of words, use 
of figures of speech, and all the refine- 
ments of elaborate writing. It is true 
that much more than this has to be 
taken into consideration ; the subjects 
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themselves are infinitely more complex 
as the scale is ascended, the distinctions 
are more delicate, the contrasts present 
more sides to view, the gradations are 
subtler. But is not this a corollary 
from the main principle? Is it not 
because we are then dealing either 
with facts of our own or the general 
consciousness; with ideas, emotions, 
desires, and so forth; or at any rate with 
external facts looked at from the point 
of view of an interested and question- 
ing observer, that there is this increase 
in complexity, or, in other words, de- 
crease in adequacy of language ! 

But this idea admits of yet further 
development. The facts perfectly 
expressed in algebraical symbols 
receive a nearly perfect expression in 
mathematical. language. The termi- 
nology of science is found very 
tolerably sufficient, if strictly adhered 
to, and mostly where expository and 
descriptive. In history and biography 
what we may call the subjective ele- 
ment is strong, and there we find all 
the refinements of composition. These 
express, not only facts and aspects of 
facts, not only are there delicate im- 
plications of expression, embodied in 
all the recognised figures of rhetoric, 
the trope, the simile, and the metaphor ; 
but there are the glimpses at the very 
self of the author which lurks in un- 
conscious tricks of diction and turns 
of thought, and emerges in epithets, in 
repetitions, and in phrases. In poetry 
the author reigns supreme, and there 
too the imperfection of language is 
most manifest. Ina very fine passage 
every word is charged with meaning 
and riveted to its place, in fact the 
vehicle is strained to its utmost to 
bear the load imposed upon it. Hence 
Coleridge’s well-known definition of 
poetry as “the best words in the best 
order.” Meanwhile the personality of 
the Poet pervades every line of every 
poem, a hardly recognised but unfail- 
ing presence. He colours each picture, 
and is a spectator at every scene ; he 
is beside Ulysses in the island of 
Calypso; with him he witnesses the 
death of Argus and the insolence of 
the suitors; he shares the recognition 
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of Penelope and the welcome to home ; 
and when dire retribution seizes the 
usurpers he looks upon their fall. 

Not that this personality is directly 
obtruded upon the hearer’s notice ; in 
the instance of Homer, it is markedly 
withdrawn, the characters speak of 
themselves, the descriptions are meant 
to serve no. moral end. But what is 
never brought before us as an avowed 
element in the composition is every- 
where present in the form of the 
narrative,—we never hear the accents 
of the voice, though we are always 
listening to its tones. Take as an 
illustration of this a passage of pure 
description from the Odyssey :— 


Ilip peév én’ eoyapopw péya xaiero, tndob 
8 681) 

xédpov 7 evxedrovo Ovou 7 ava vicov ddadee 

Satopéevwv: 7) & evdov dotdidovo’ dri Kady, 

iordv érotxouern xpucein kepKid’ Udparvev. 
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‘ ‘ ’ , 
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Me ‘ .” , > Ld 
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oxares 7 ipnkés Te Taviyh@oool Te Kopwvat 
eivadua, ryoivre Oadaoora Epya péundev. 
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err , ; a 

npepis nSawoa, TeOnrer de atapvdrjow 
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> ‘ ‘ 7 mm or , 

api S€ Aeydves padaxot tov nd€ wedivov 

Ondeov: EvOa x’ erecta kai aOavards Tep €rred- 

bay 

Onnoairo dav kai repPbein shpeciv jaw. 

Odyssey, v. 59—74. 


An analysis of this passage which 
points out its beauties will be found 
also to draw attention precisely to 
those parts where the author’s presence 
is latent. The smell of the cedar 
and the voice of the divine songstress 
accompanying the music of her loom, 
are, by the epithets “fragrant” and 
“sweet” made part of the real or 
imagined experience of the poet; 
while the word érotxopévn suggests, 
and just suggests, glimpses that he 
catches of her form as she moves at 
her work within the cave. Then he 
describes the wood that shades her 
abode, implying, by an epithet, how 
that too appeals to another sense, 
joining with the incense that burns 
close by in a mixture of pleasant 
smells. Another feature is introduced : 


there are birds harbouring in the 
branches, and the word evvaZovro that 
describes this, by an implied compari- 
son with the sleeping-chambers of 
man, shows a sort of tender way of 
looking at nature. It is more than if 
it were merely said, ‘‘ there were birds 
in the branches.” Again, the allusion 
to the sea in the words ryeivre Oadde- 
orn Epya péundrey is a direct reflection 
of the poet’s, in no way forming 
part of a description merely meant 
to call up an actual scene, in- 
stead of a particular way of look- 
ing at a scene. The same is true 
of the words that describe the vine, 
bending with its burden of ripe 
clusters, of the labyrinth of streams, 
and the patches of violet and parsley 
round them: the accompanying ad- 
jectives draw attention to beauties the 
poet has noticed, and wishes us to 
notice as well. There is hardly need 
to point out how the words with which 
the whole concludes are but an ex- 
clamation of wonder’ and admiration 
on the part of the poet at the scene he 
has called up. 

But this is not all, for besides the 
selection of these various elements 
there is the mode of their combination 
into a definite picture, the order in 
which the images follow one another, 
and the gradation and transition of 
ideas which are all part of the art, 
that is, of the mind—of the sel/—of 
the author. Ata distance the senses 
of sight and smell are first caught by 
the glimmer of the fire and the fra- 
grance of what is burning in it; as 
Hermes approaches he hears the sound 
of the goddess singing at her work; 
coming still closer, he has leisure to 
mark the minute details of the scene, 
the cavern, the grove, and the vine; 
while the words a0dvaré¢ wep in the 
concluding lines leave him in amaze- 
ment at the beauty of the whole. 

Now this may sound like hyper- 
criticism, and it would be hypercriticism 
if it were meant that all these points 
were before the mind of the poet, 
formin of an intentional study 
of effect. On the contrary, the impli- 
cation is the direct reverse. It 
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because Homer was such or such a 
man, because he had been in the habit 
of regarding what he saw after a 
certain fashion of his own, that when 
he set himself to compose poetry he 
composed it as he did. Hence there 
is a deep meaning in the saying of 
Milton, that he who would write good 
poetry must make his life a poem. It 
is by virtue of a thousand minute 
traits of character, the gradual deposit 
of life’sexperiences, thatany onespeaks, 
writes, even walks and moves, as we 
see him do. For there must be some 
reason why, if twomen set about de- 
scribing a scene, or giving even a 
plain, unvarnished account of some 
event, the mode of their narration 
differs, differs, too, in such a way that 
each can be ascribed to its author, as 
we say, by internal evidence, that is, 
by its style. While, then, no better 
explanation appears, that theory of 
style may perhaps be provisionally 
accepted which identifies it with 
character — with unconscious revela- 
tions of the hidden self. 

This conclusion needs a little further 
elaboration before it is compared with 
that view of whatiscalled the philosophy 
of style, which resolves all the devices 
of composition into schemes for econo- 
mising the reader’s attention. It is 
necessary to point out, and this may 
be done briefly, how not only is style 
generally the impress of the author’s 
self, but that there is a correspond- 
ence between the distinctive features of 
any particular passage and the points 
at which, in the manner just indicated, 
the writer’s personality glides into 
the discourse. This is not difficult, if 
what has been already said be accepted. 
What indeed is meant by saying that 
an author is best where his writing is 
most natural ? 

Is it not implied that the happiest 
touches are those which are original— 
that those phrases and expressions are 
most welcome to the reader which set 
the matter they convey in a new light 
—and that the light in which the writer 
himself sees it? If the foregoing 
passage from the Odyssey be reviewed 
it will be found that its beauties are 


coincident with the parts where the 
presence of the poet seems to be hinted, 
and this is equally true, though not 
equally discernible in all writing that 
is at all elaborate. 

Now, how does all this square with 
the dictum that “‘to have a specific style 
is to be poor in speech?” It will not 
at first sight appear so very incom- 
patible. In a certain sense, style at 
all owes its existence to the imper- 
fection of the vehicle of thought. Were 
language a perfectly adequate means of 
embodying ideas, what is now to be 
looked for in the mode of statement 
would be found directly declared in 
the statement itself. For the countless 
devices of language, the gestures and 
tones of discourse, the thousand rhe- 
torical figures of written composition, 
are really one and all simple propo- 
sitions not capable of exact expression 
in the body of the narrative. They 
are the lights and shades of the pic- 
ture, or perhaps rather the finer 
touches, which are to tickle the im- 
agination of the reader with sug- 
gested beauties. And it is exactly in 
these refinements of expression that 
the deepest meaning of any author, in 
other words, his se/f resides. There is 
something pathetic in the reflection 
that we walk this world half hidden 
from one another, a constant struggle 
going on to make known the thoughts, 
beliefs, and aspirations of the real but 
partly imprisoned being, which never 
can be known exactly as they are to 
any but the mind that conceives them. 
Like savages, we speak mostly by 
signs, which serve us well enough, but 
leave much uncommunicated. It is 
well, however, that this imperfection is 
an imperfection that produces beauty, 
that the grating of the machine is not 
harsh, but musical. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is successful in showing that 
the various devices of language do 
serve to the economy of the reader’s 
attention, and that beauties of style 
are beauties partly because they effect 
this end. But he has not raised a 
question which seems closely akin to 
the subject. Why isit needful to have 
recourse to these expedients at all, 
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and why is there an infinite variety 
in every man’s use of them? The 
answer to these questions seems to 
give an insight into a higher law, to 
which Mr. Spencer’s principle stands 
rather as an empirical generalisation. 
It is this :—that each man’s inmost 
nature is a secret to all but himself— 
and that a secret which in no two 
cases is the same. Every attempt to 
communicate it partly fails, and so 
language is full of compromises and 
expedients ; each nature to be revealed 
is different, and so there is a countless 
variety of styles. This then is not 
due to poverty of speech, rather it is 
due to multiplicity of individualities, 
each speaking its own language and 
telling its own tale. 

The ideal style; then, is for an ideal 
being, but for an ideal being who is to 
be without personality. The perfect 
writer may write, now like Junius, 
now like Lamb, now like Carlyle, but 
like himself he can never write. He 
cannot, as we say, express himself. A 
significant phrase, for after all it is 
when a man, as far as he can, expresses 
himself, that his communication is 
most worth having. It is the one 
thing of which he certainly knows 
something, where he can indeed speak 
with authority. It is not so much 
what a man knows, as how he knows 
it, not so much the extent as the 
quality of his information, that gains 
him a right to be heard. Originality 
is far oftener originality of expression 
than idea, a fresh aspect of something 
old, not a discovery of something new. 
And so there starts up here an answer 
to the difficulties encountered at the 
outset, “ Why men are influenced by 
language at least as much as by 
ideas ;”” and “‘Why power of expression 
is intimately associated with mental 
grasp generally.” Partly, no doubt, 
because in language resides the per- 
sonality of the speaker or writer, and 
men are influenced by personality— 
but far more for another reason. The 
highest form of ability is something 
which pervades the whole being ; it is 
not restricted to an intellect preter- 
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naturally acute, to vividness of imagi- 
nation, or fineness of feeling ; but it 
is the manifestation of a nature—of a 
self, which is really great. And it 
has been seen that it is in expression, 
or style, that the self of the author is 
to be sought. That, then, is a true 
instinct which so intimately associates 
power of expression with power of 
character generally. Of this power, 
too, the distinguishing feature ‘is its 
individuality. Just as in animal life 
the ascent of the scale of creation is a 
process of differentiation of functions ; 
just as a higher form of life is marked 
off from a lower form by greater 
speciality of shape, by powers more 
accurately defined, by habits more 
peculiarly its own; so in the compari- 
son of man with man, something simi- 
lar to this law is traceable, pointing 
out that the ‘superiority of genius in 
degree is mainly a consequence of its 
difference in kind. 

Thus nature seems to speak in a 
continued protest against uniformity, 
by a thousand analogies insisting upon 
the supreme importance of the indi. 
vidual. And the critical verdict which 
pronounces that writing best which is 
the most natural can be affiliated to 
as wide a law as this. Whether or no 
it be thought that each man is put 
into the world the possessor of some 
particular truth, which his acts or 
words can set before his fellow-crea- 
tures, it is at any rate clear that the 
inevitable speciality of each man’s ex- 
periences must present things to him 
in an aspect which can be exactly the 
same for no other. There are no real 
doubles in the world, no such thing as 
identity in constitution and circum- 
stances. While, then, this is so, there 
is a significance in style, a value in the 
unconscious self-revelations of traits 
of personality. However a man may 
fail of the object he sets before him in 
what he does or says, yet if there has 
been in him that conscientious fidelity 
to his purpose, which is but an attempt 
to express himself, his work will not 
have been wasted, though its direct 
worth be unimportant. 

T. H. Wricart. 
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Wuew Livingstone was driven from 
Kolobeng, the missionary station in 
the Bechuana country, by the Boers, 
in 1852, his house plundered and all 
his belongings destroyed or carried 
off, it was little dreamed that in 
sending him homeless with his face 
to the north, the first step was 
taken towards opening up the vast 
continent beyond. Yet so it proved. 
By successive geographical explora- 
tions, continued through little more 
than a quarter of a century, the mys- 
tery of all ages was solved. The 
sources of the Nile were discovered, 
with the great lakes their feeders, 
while the Congo, fed by another group 
of great lakes a little further south, has 


been traced through its whole course 
to the Atlantic. As the great Mission- 
ary himself records in the preface to 
his first Journals, “‘ the Boers resolved 
to shut up the interior and I deter- 
mined to open the country, and we 
shall see who have been most success- 


ful—they or I.” He may well have 
felt in after years, with some touch of 
pride, that an overruling power had by 
his humble instrumentality turned the 
short-sighted malevolence of the Boers 
into a means of attaining the very end 
they most desired to prevent. In de- 
stroying a civilising and Christian 
mission, they set free the Missionary 
who was destined, alone and defence- 
less, to brave successfully the dangers 
of the Kalahari desert—the forest and 
the jungle with their wild beasts, and 
still more savage tribes of natives,— 
and onlyend his life when a chosen band 
of kindred spirits had followed his ex- 
ample in generous emulation. Not 
indeed until these had revealed to the 
world the hidden sources of the great 
Egyptian river, with a vast system of 


inland seas and lakes, and another 
was in the field where he spent his 
last breath, ready to complete his 
glorious mission by solving the re- 
maining problem of African geo- 
graphy. Stanley's latest achievements, 
identifying the Lualaba and Congo as 
one river, and tracing it in a course of 
more than 1,400 miles through the 
equatorial regions to the Atlantic, has 
crowned the work of so many illustri- 
ous travellers and scientific explorers, 
and fully realised the hope which so 
long sustained the failing strength and 
health of Livingstone in his latest 
journeyings. He was not destined to 
succeed himself, but to him belongs 
the merit of having led the way so 
soon to be followed by others younger 
and stronger, for whom that future 
glory was reserved. 

As we look over the muster-roll, and 
those who formed this heroic band 
pass one by one before the mental 
vision, headed by the veteran martyr 
and missionary himself, and in the 
foremost rank Burton, Speke, and 
Grant, by whom the great lakes and 
“the mystic fountains of the Nile” 
were unveiled; Baker and Gordon fol- 
lowing close, with the White Nile and 
Albert Nyanza emblazoned as the 
trophies of their prowess; Cameron, 
who spanned Africa in his stride; and 
Stanley, with the tribute of the Congo 
in its vast sweep to the Atlantic in his 
hand—it seems more like a dream than 
suber reality that such achievements 
have been crowded into a quarter of 
a century, and be the work of a 
single generation. Yet so it is; and 
if a feeling of doubt or incredulity 
should arise in any mind as to the 
vastness of the labour bestowed, and 
the distances traversed through pre- 
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viously unknown regions, both north 
and south of the equator, within that 
brief period, by adventurous explorers 
at the hazard of their lives, a glance 
at the map recently issued by the 
Exploration Committee of the Royal 
Geographical Society will sutfice to 
dispel any lingering scepticism. On 
this sketch-map all the various routes 
taken by African travellers, singly or 
in expeditions, have been carefully 
marked in broad red lines. The effect 
is rather that of a railway map of a 
civilised country in Europe, with its 
many intersecting lines proceeding 
from every point of the compass, than 
the itinerary of routes taken by hardy 
explorers across vast regions of that 
terra incognita of which Dean Swift 
wrote in the last century— 


** Geographers in Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er uninhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.” 


Nor was the accusation wholly un- 
founded. The ancients apparently 
knew little or nothing of equatorial 
and Central Africa beyond some re- 
ports and traditions of great inland 
lakes, recorded by Ptolemy in the 
second century. In the days of the 
Pharaohs, we know from Herodotus 
that the rulers of Egypt and Ethiopia 
desired in vain to discover the sources 
of the Nile. The secretary of Minerva in 
the city of Sais had merely a fable to re- 
late about “two hills with conical tops, 
Crophi and Mophi, between which,”’ 
he said, “are the fountains of the 
Nile, fountains which it is impossible 
to fathom ; half the water runs north- 
ward into Egypt, half to the south 
towards Ethiopia.” Diodorus Siculus, 
much later, could get no better infor- 
mation from the learned priests at 
Memphis. Neither Pheenicians, Greeks, 
nor Romans, when the latter held sway 
inEgypt, knew anything of the interior 
of Africa beyond a few unreliable 
reports of slaves, brought from un- 
known regions. Nero sent an explor- 
ing expedition up the Nile, which got 
no further than Khartoum. It was 


not until the Arabs, and after them 
the Turks came on the scene, and the 
introduction of the camel enabled the 
Arab traders to traverse the Great 
Sahara and penetrate to the Soudan 
with their caravans, that more positive 
knowledge was obtained. Some settled 
on the Niger, others wandered from 
kingdom to kingdom, while adven- 
turers among them often established 
their rule over native tribes and their 
chiefs. Down the eastern coast as far 
as Zanzibar they founded royal dynas- 
ties still extant. They no doubt pene- 
trated to the very centre of Africa and 
along the two coasts, as far as Senegal 
and Gambia on the west, and to Sofala 
on the east, and planted colonies at 
Mombas, Melinda, and other places, 
It was from the Arab sources of in- 
formation, and from the Portuguese at 
a later date on the west coast—teste 
Duarte Lopez’s map in Pigafelta’s 
“ Congo” —that Europe derived all 
the information as to the interior and 
great inland lakes, some of which 
found a place in the maps of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. But 
even this was lost in the succeeding 
ages, and it was not until the great 
maritime discoveries of the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth century, that Africa 
beyond the Mediterranean _ littoral 
assumed any importance. When it 
ceased to be the granary of Italy, 
and was covered by the Pashaliks 
of Turkey, it lost all its value. But 
the discoveries of the Portuguese 
along the west coast, under Prince 
Henry, first led to the importation 
of slaves to Europe, and subsequently, 
after the discovery of the New 
World and the West Indies, to the 
slave-trade on a vast scale for the 
labour market there. As far as 
history goes back the curse of Noah 
on Ham and his deseendants seems 
to have received a literal fulfilment 
in the African race. They not only 
have supplied slaves to the descend- 
ants of Shem and Japheth, but have 
enslaved each other, and become the 
‘“‘servants of servants,”— for some are 
even slaves to slaves in their own land. 
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Their transportation to the western 
hemisphere did not create slavery in 
Africa, but it added all the horrors of 
the “‘ middle passage” —in which every 
iniquity culminated. 

For the next three centuries Africa 
became the slave preserve of the 
West, and supplied the labour for the 
American and West Indian tropic plan- 
tations. It has been estimated that 
more than 12,000,000 were exported 
in that period. How many perished in 
the capture and with unspeakable suffer- 
ings endured in the middle passage, 
who can estimate? If Livingstone’s 
experience may be trusted, he believed 
that ten were slain, or died in the 
journey to the coast for every one 
shipped! In 1845 evidence was given 
to a Parliamentary Committee on 
the Slave Trade that, exclusive of 
any slave trade on the West Coast, 
25,000 were annually shipped from 
the East Coast into Arabia, Persia, 
and Central Asia. How many in ad- 
dition were transported down the Nile 
to Egypt and thence to Turkey it is 
difficult to estimate. It may well have 
been said therefore that Africa from 
time immemorial has been “ one of the 
great labour-producing countries of 
the world.” Under happier influences 
it might still perform that office by 
the free cultivation of the African soil, 
and supply cotton, sugar, rice, and 
every tropical product, as much as 
the world could take. In the mean- 
time there is ground for hope that 
such a consummation is neither im- 
possible nor far distant. The know- 
ledge of the physical geography, 
resources, and climate of Central 
Africa, which has been so largely 
increased in the last twenty years, 
has revealed the vast capabilities both 
of the soil and the people. All Europe 
isalive to the possible future which is 
opening for Africa, and every nation 
is in movement to profit by the op- 
portunity of claiming its share in 
a good work and a new market for 
its merchants. Great Britain alone, 
so long in the foremost rank in all 
that concerned the suppression of the 


slave trade and the exploration of the 
continent, hangs back as if indifferent. 
But it cannot be so in reality. Nor 
is it true in any sense of the govern- 
ment, whatever it may be with regard 
to the public. In proof of this it 
may be mentioned, that within the 
last month a convention with the 
Khedive of Egypt has been signed, 
provisionally defining the limit of 
Egyptian territory on the East Coast 
at fas Hafoun, to the exclasion of 
all slave trade within such line. A 
previous convention of a similar 
kind entered into with the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, takes the coast from the 
point at which the Egyptian border 
now ceases down to the commencement 
of the long coast-line claimed, but 
only partially occupied, by the Portu- 
guese. We must hope thatif to Portu- 
gal belongs the unenviable distinction 
of having been the first of European 
States to commence the slave trade on 
the West Coast, she will all the more 
carefully avoid the odium of being the 
last to abandon it. And in that case 
the whole coast-line of Africa may now 
be considered closed to the most des- 
perate or daring of the slave-dealers. 
These are results which geographers and 
statesmen may alike rejoice in as their 
joint work, and worthy of both. These 
conventions are the crowning acts of 
a policy endorsed by all the great 
Western Powers at the Congress of 
Vienna so far back as 1815. The 
Plenipotentiaries there assembled 
signed the ever-memorable declara- 
tion that the slave “traffic is repug- 
nant to the principles of humanity 
and universal morality’’—that “the 
public voice in all civilised countries 
calls aloud for its suppression”—and 
that it was “the wish of their sove- 
reigns to put an end to a scourge 
which desolates Africa, degrades 
Europe, and afflicts humanity.” Great 
Britain, at a cost of 20,000,0007. paid 
in compensation to the slave-owners in 
the West Indies, had abolished slavery 
in her own dominions, in 1807; but 
to obtain the general support and co- 
operation of the other Great Powers 
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of Europe, wasa victory over chartered 
injustice and wrong, and an imposing 
array of vested interests, often more 
difficult to overcome than armies in the 
field. 

It cannot be doubted that such a 
victory would never have been won, 
had the state of ignorance on all 
subjects connected with the geo- 
graphy of the great continent and the 
condition of its people, which existed 
down to nearly the end of last 
century, continued. To Mungo Park, 
Houghton, Horneman, the Landers, 
and many more of the earlier ex- 
plorers, is due the first impulse in this 
direction. The uncertainty and con- 
fusion that prevailed as to the interior 
of Africa was such, that in 1788 a few 
learned and scientific men were led to 
form a society, styled the African Asso- 
ciation, for promoting the exploration 
of inner Africa. And it was under 
their auspices that these earlier travel- 
lers and missionaries prosecuted their 
travels. But many failures disheart- 
ened, and the loss of lives at length so 
discouraged the association, that feel- 
ing the inadequacy of their means for 
a work so costly, both in life and 
money, they merged in 1831 into the 
Geographical Society. This body, 
therefore, which now numbers be- 
tween three and four thousand mem- 
bers, and has gathered many of its 
best laurels in the field of African 
discovery, may claim to be the heirs 
of these earlier patrons and promoters 
of geographical exploration in Africa. 

Mungo Park proceeded in 1795 from 
the Gambia River on the West Coast 
to the Niger, and after following the 
river as far as the town of Silla, he 
explored the intervening . countries, 
and determined the southern border 
of the Sahara, returning in 1797. In 
1805 he started on a second journey 
in the same regions in which he lost his 
life, having been killed by the natives 
somewhere beyond Timbuctoo. 

It would be foreign to my present 
purpose to give any recapitulation 
of the numerous and successive ex- 
plorers of Africa, both north and 


south of the Equator, and from the 
East and the West Coast, towards 
the close of the last and the first 
half of the present century. It must 
suffice to say that they have been 
of many nationalities — Portuguese, 
French, Italian, German, and Dutch, 
besides English. Some of these expe- 
ditions have been despatched by our 
own and by other governments, as was 
the one sent under the command of 
Captain Tucker, in 1816, to the River 
Congo, which was at that time sup- 
posed to be the lower course of the 
Joliba or Niger. This, like the later 
one in 1841, under Captain Trotter, was 
a disastrous undertaking, and neither 
of them added much to our geogra- 
phical knowledge. Both were failures 
indeed, and attended with a melan- 
choly loss of Jife. The termination of 
the Niger (otherwise Joliba and Ka- 
wara) remained doubtful, until in 1830 
it was settled by Richard Lander and 
his brother, who traced the river to 
its mouth, 

In all these progressive steps of 
African exploration, so earnestly pur- 
sued and so speedily destined to re- 
move the thick veil of darkness and 
ignorance that covered all the interior 
of Africa, there have been many 
agencies and several different in- 
fluences at work. Geography and the 
discovery of new regions, would have 
little value if they merely gratified 
curiosity and enlarged the limits of 
our knowledge. The most enthusiastic 
votary of scientific exploration and geo- 
graphical information, would scarcely 
keep up his interest in the work, if 
he did not believe it might bear fruit 
—that some time, far or near, it might 
and would be fruitful in good, though 
it could not always clearly be seen in 
what way, or at what time. Nothing 
that is really barren in the field of 
research can long survive, or make 
good its claim to human interest. It 
is impossible, therefore, that so many 
costly efforts, involving the sacrifice of 
health and life itself in numerous 
cases, should have been made con- 
tinous, if the knowledge sought did 
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not point to some ulterior objects of 
utility and desire. To know that a 
vast continent existed, stretching from 
the Mediterranean to the Southern 
Ocean—or even that it contained some 
180,000,000 of a black race scattered 
over its surface, divided by great de- 
serts, rivers, lakes, and primeval 
forests, would not be an adequate 
motive for strenuous exertions and 
great sacrifices. But if this country, 
with its teeming population of millions, 
were known to be the scene of wrongs 
which were an outrage to humanity 
—and for which, in part at least, 
Christian nations and the whole civil- 
ised world were more or less directly re- 
sponsible,—a desire to remedy the evil 
would naturally arise. If in addition 
it were ascertained that the greatest 
proportion of these millions of the 
human race were steeped in bar- 
barism, and given over to the most 
hideous idolatry, cannibalism, and 
devil-worship, in furtherance of which 
human victims were annually and 
daily sacrificed by thousands,—are 
there any Christians who would not at 
some time of their lives feel that a duty 
was laid upon them, by the simple know- 
ledge of the fact, to take some steps 
for the redemption of a whole race from 
such heathenism and revolting cruelty 
by the influences of civilisation and 
religion? The missionary feels this, 
and so devotes life and energy to that 
end. The humanitarian and philan- 
thropist, even of the most lukewarm 
temperament, contributes his money to 
such an object ; and the suppression 
of slave-dealing and of human sacri- 
fices to idols, by the inculeation of a 
purer religion, becomes the common 
object of both missionary and philan- 
thropist. But other and more mun- 
dane interests come also into play. 
Governments and states which formed 
colonies and settlements to promote a 
slave trade, found colonists and traders 
remained after the slave traffic bad 
been abandoned, whom they were bound 
to protect. Colonial and political in- 
terests dictate exploratory expeditions, 
and demand geographical knowledge 


of territories beyond their limits. 
Commerce gradually increases, while 
geographical discovery opens up new 
fields for enterprise and legitimate 
trade to step in and take the place 
of the suppressed slave-traffic; thus 
promply utilising the work of geographi- 
cal and scientific explorers. Without 
the knowledge which it is the special 
business of these to collect, the mer- 
chant is helpless and ignorant, and no 
exchange of goods or trade on a large 
scale can be established. The mer- 
chant and the manufacturer soon join 
their interests in appeals to the govern- 
ment for extension and more infor- 
mation, and that which began with 
purely scientific exploration and geo- 
graphy, ends in largely promoting 
religion and philanthropy, as well as 
meeting political requirements and 
the demands of commerce. Who is 
there that is wholly without interest 
in any of these objects, and what State 
can afford to despise or neglect them ? 
To all of these, African explorers have 
rendered incalculable service during 
this last twenty-five years, and neither 
the extent nor the importance of this 
service can be reduced to a money 
value. For putting aside all consider- 
ations of justice and humanity, com- 
merce has not had, since the discovery 
of a new world, so vast a field for 
profitable enterprise opened to it as 
Africa will soon present. 

England more especially, as the first 
maritime and commercial nation in the 
world, with its power founded and 
maintained mainly by its commerce 
and colonies, is still dependent on these 
for the continuance of its wealth, and 
other elements of strength. At this mo- 
ment especially, more than at any other 
epoch in our history, it is essential that 
new markets should be found for its 
manufactures. With strikes at home, 
increasing the cost of labour and its 
products—competition and protective 
tariffs abroad, even in our own colo- 
nies, the once unlimited field for our 
industries is rapidly narrowing to an 
alarming extent. The United States 
demand for our goods has diminished 
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nearly fifty per cent within the last few 
years.'' Russia and China both adopt 
a policy the effect of which is to close 
Central and Eastern Asia to our 
trade. India even is giving signs of 
commencing a race of competition by 
native looms. Free trade is as abhor- 
rent to Spain as it is to Russia, or the 
United States, and nowhere is in the 
ascendant, to whichever quarter of the 
globe we turn, It maintains a losing 
fight with protection in France and 
Germany, while it is repudiated utterly 
by our own offspring and descendants 
—with few exceptions of no great 
importance. Where, then, shall we 
look for customers unfettered by such 
restrictions, unless it be in Africa,—a 
country with millions of an uncivilised 
race capable of supplying cotton and 
sugar, sago and rice, with every other 
tropical product in demand, for the rest 
of the world, if required, in exchange 
for manufactured goods, and the pro- 
duce of our workshops of every kind? 

With these general data before us it 
seems worthy of serious inquiry how 
Great Britain may best secure this 
open market of the future, while tak- 
ing her place among the nations of 
the world in efforts to bring about in 
Africa a new era of civilisation and 
commerce, in a way calculated to prove 
a blessing and not a curse, as both 
the one and the other have so often 
become to races of inferior civilisation. 

As to the practical means of attain- 
ing the main objects of all these efforts 
there is a general consensus of opinion. 
One or more practicable waggon-roads 
from the East Coast to the lakes—or to 
one of them—safe from the tsetze fly, 
and through a line of country not made 
impassable by intractable or hostile 
natives. Such roads are already ad- 


1 The Statesman’s Year Book for 1877 gives 
the following totals of British home produce 
imports into the United States :— 

1872 . . . £40,736,597. 

1873 33,574,664. 

1874 28, 241,809. 

1875 21,868,279. 
The imports having commenced to decline 
from the first of these years, 1872, in a 
rapidly increasing ratio. 


vancing favourably in at least two 
directions towards Tanganyika and 
Nyassa. The next desideratum is a 
steamer—one or more—upon each of 
the great inland seas. And this also 
is on the point of being realised, 
One is already on Lake Nyassa, 
Another must by this time be on the 
Albert or Victoria, if not on both, by 
the energetic action of Gordon Pasha, 
aided by the efforts of his predecessor, 
Sir Samuel Baker. 

The third and more remote object 
which Mr. Stanley’s brilliant exploit 
in tracing the Congo will do much 
to advance, is a continuous line of 
communication between the East and 
the West Coast of the Continent, south 
of the equator, with Nyassa or Tan- 
ganyika, midway, as central depits 
and connecting-links. Subsidiary lines 
through the lake regions, which would 
connect the trunk road with the Nile 
basin—the lower course of the Congo 
to the north, and the Zambesi country 
to the south—might debouch at 
convenient points on the seacoast. 
Whether this great trunk road 
should be maintained by the establish- 
ment of a series of permanent posts 
under European superintendency, or 
whether it might be sutticient—at any 
rate as a commencement—to appoint 
native agencies at certain intermediate 
points, and to rely on the efforts of in- 
dividual travellers and the influence 
of local traflic to keep up a regular 
communication along the line, would 
depend on the degree of public support 
accorded to the undertaking by Great 
Britain alone, or several countries in 
conjunction. 

As to cost, if we take into considera- 
tion the money and lives already ex- 
pended since this country first placed 
a squadron on the West Coast to pre- 
vent the export of slaves and protect 
our own settlements, any sum at all 
likely to be spent or asked for, in 
establishing stations and practicable 
routes across Southern Africa must 
be infinitesimal, and too insignificant 
to demand serious thought. It is now 
many years ago that a series of letters 
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were published, addressed to the late 
Lord Brougham by Mr. James Mac- 
queen, who went in great detail into 
this subject. He says the expenditure 
is so great as to be almost incredible, 
and adds, writing in 1856,—‘‘ It runs 
in vast sums through every annual 
finance account and money return 
presented to Parliament during the 
last fifty-five years.’’ Sir John Bar- 
row, even twenty years earlier (Quar- 
terly Review, 1825, p. 605), estimated 
the cost of the squadron on the African 
Coast alone, bounties for capture, and 
expense of Mixed Commissions, at 
500,000/. yearly. Some Parliamentary 
returns later, carried the naval expen- 
diture as high as 1,000,000/., and in 
the Parliamentary Return, No. 670, of 
1846 (see Fourth Report of Slave-Trade 
Committee, 1848), it is estimated at 
706,4502. yearly. Taking this as a 
basis, and including a numerous list 
of other charges strictly consequent on 
our efforts during the fifty-five years 
to suppress the African slave-trade, 
Mr. Macqueen makes the total cost 
52,023,684/., irrespective of the 
20,000,0002, paid to the West India 
proprietors of slaves for their emanci- 
pation. Over 70,000,000/. sterling ! 
In view of this enormous expen- 
diture, from which we have derived 
little or no commercial advantage, if 
we compare what would now be re- 
quired to entirely suppress any slave 
traffic on the coast for foreign demand, 
and create a great and profitable com- 
merce, equally advantageous to the 
Africans and ourselves, we cannot 
but be struck by the vast dispropor- 
tion between expenditure and pro- 
mised results. From 5,000/. to 10,000/. 
spent annually for the next few years, 
in surveying and exploration, it is 
estimated would go a long way, if 
not entirely suflice, to open one or 
more direct and practicable roads 
from the East Coast to the lakes and 
a trunk line across the continent,— 
1,400 miles of which might be by 
steam navigation on the river Congo, 
as we now know. Of course, the first 
cost of steamers and road-making 


would have to be provided in addi- 
tion. What means might be required 
to connect the Congo and the Zambesi, 
or their tributaries, it would be pre- 
mature yet to say. Cameron has 
spoken of a short canal; possibly a 
tram-road might be practicable in 
parts. In any case there is but this 
missing link to be filled up to estab- 
lish direct though interrupted water 
communication (on account of the 
number of cataracts and necessary 
portages) across the continent. From 
the mouth of the Zambesi, on the 
eastern coast, to the mouth of the 
Congo on the western, the greater 
part may be traversed by navigable 
rivers. The lakes would in such a 
system become subsidiary, and stretch 
the lines of commerce from the Zam- 
besi and Congo northward to the Nile 
and the Mediterranean, and thus put 
the three oceans—the Atlantic, the In- 
dian, and the Mediterranean—in con- 
nection the whole length and breadth of 
the continent. Can this be, it will be 
asked? and is it possible such vast 
results might be effected in the next 
few years, and at an outlay of less than 
one-tenth of the sum this country has 
continued spending annually for more 
than fifty years, and for the attainment 
of only one of the objects here contem- 
plated? Many sober-minded people 
will probably ask this question with 
more or less of incredulity. Yet not 
only is this possible, but railroads and 
telegraphic-lines would follow quickly 
on the steps of the pioneers who 
should make practicable waggon- 
tracks, though of course at a greater 
expenditure of capital. The trade 
that must spring up would, however, 
readily supply what might be needed. 

No doubt there are some whc 
will be disposed to treat all such fore- 
casts of a possible future for Africa— 
and for Great Britain also, if its Go- 
vernment, its manufacturers, and mer- 
chants, will adopt the proper means 
—as purely visionary, or little better 
than the hallucinations of enthusiasm 
and a lively imagination. Perhaps the 
best corrective for such depreciatory 
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judgments will be a quotation from one 
of these letters written more than 
twenty years ago before there was any 
question of the brilliant discoveries 
of Livingstone, and his successors 
opened up a new vista, extending from 
the centre of Africa to the Mediterra- 
nean. Judging from the general tone 
and tenor of Mr. Macqueen’s letters, he 
does not strike me as having been an 
enthusiast, or even a very sanguine 
man. Let us see what he says. 
Speaking of the small return and 
miserable results in trade or profit, 
of such a large and long-continued 
expenditure, he asks :—“ Are all the 
enormous sums above mentioned to 
be lost? Certainly all will be so, un- 
less something is wisely and effectually 
done for Africa, and in Africa.” I 
quote this writer, though not agree- 
ing with him on some important 
points, and more especially as regards 
our future policy, and the probable re- 
sults of a large development of commerce 
upon the future destinies of the native 
population. He argues in one place, but 
very inconsistently, that the African 
chiefs, if they found a demand for tro- 
pical produce would set their slaves to 
cultivate it in order that they might 
sell or exchange it for such few imports 
as they covet or require. Finding that 
their slaves were becoming more valu- 
able by the greater value of their 
labour, they would seek to increase this 
number at the expense of the next tribe 
who might be too weak to resist a raid; 
even if they were not further tempted 
to supply slave labour to the foreigner 
for the cultivation of tropical produce 
on African soil, by the offer of a price 
which would yield more money for 
the hands than he could realise by the 
sale of their produce. Certainly under 
either of these conditions the domestic 
or internal slave trade, which has 
always existed, would be rather in- 
creased than discouraged. But a 
demand for ivory, or any other pro- 
duct of Africa, is apparently open to 
the same objection. The greater the 
demand the greater the increase of 
labour to meet it. Hence he 


comes to the conclusion that legiti- 
mate commerce will not of itself 
redeem or civilise Africa. Living- 
stone, in one passage of his first, 
work, Missionary T'ravels, expresses a 
similar doubt, but at the close of the 
volume he says, ‘“ We ought to en- 
courage the Africanstocultivatefor our 
markets, as the most effective means, 
next to the Gospel, of their elevation.” 
And Mr. Macqueen himself argues 
elsewhere that only by commerce can 
slavery be suppressed. He would, how- 
ever, encourage manufacturing industry 
in Africa, and it is difficult to see in 
what consists the difference, as to 
slave and free labour, between manu- 
facturing and agricultural processes ! 
He inveighs against the instructions 
said to have been given by the home 
government to Dr. Livingstone to pro- 
mote the growth of raw material to 
exchange for foreign manufactures, 
Itis with singular inconsistency there- 
fore that he shortly after urges 
“the truth that the cultivation of 
Africa and the exportation of 
the productions so numerous and 
so valuable, raised by the Africans 
themselves, is the only true path 
to take to abolish, not only the 
slave trade, but African slavery.” He 
arrives, therefore, in the end at the 
point from which I took my departure, 
and he more especially urged upon 
Sir Robert Peel, the paramount im- 
portance of encouraging the growth 
of cotton in Africa, and so preventing 
our great dependence upon the United 
States for that staple of our greatest 
manufacturing industry. He then re- 
peated his conviction that, ‘“ African 
agriculture was the basis of African 
commerce and freedom.” 

In this conclusion I perfectly agree, 
and as to the results on the domestic 
slavery of Africa, of increased agri- 
culture and demand for its products, 
we must I think carefully distinguish 
between the slave traffic for the supply 
of a foreign market and a domestic 
institution. Not only in Africa, but 
over the whole of Asia, domestic 
slavery has always existed, under 
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every form of government, native or 
foreign, and been legally sanctioned. 
With the Jews, in the time of Moses, 
as with other races, the legislation 
regulating slavery may have left much 
to be desired in the way of humanity, 
but still in affording a certain pro- 
tection, it also legally authorised the 
bondage. 

When it is said therefore that we 
should utterly repudiate any connec- 
tion with this employment of slaves 
by native chiefs, it is neither more nor 
less than to require the cessation of 
all intercourse or relations with the 
African race. Slavery and a slave 
trade have existed in Africa from the 
days of Abraham and the Pharaohs— 
for aught we know, from the earliest 
population of the country in pre-his- 
toric periods, and twenty centuries 
before any Europeans ever visited 
either the West or the East Coast. And 
to all appearance slavery will con- 
tinue to exist among the natives them- 
selves, in despite of any efforts of 
European powers to suppress it, un- 
til Civilisation, Commerce, and Chris- 
tianity all combined eradicate 
it by the same slow processes 
which led to the disappearance 
of feudalism and serfdom in Europe. 
Slavery and an internal slave trade are 
too deeply rooted in the customs and 
tribal laws, sanctioned, recognized, and 
submitted to by the whole population 
of every rank and degree, for any 
alteration to be effected by the will of a 
Foreign power. Every offence and every 
crime is readily commuted for slavery, 
and every prisoner taken in war be- 
comes a slave—as was once the prac- 
tive in Europe, and is still all over 
Asia. It has well been said, therefore, 
that we might as well try to dam up 
the Niger or the Congo, as attempt by 
our legislation or forcible interference, 
to root out slavery and an internal 
slave trade in Africa. It must be 
left to time and other influences to 
eflect a change—as the same institu- 
tio was left by the Founder of 
Christianity in Judea. The progress 
of knowledge, civilisation, and com- 


merce will do much—the spirit of 
Christianity still more, once that free 
access into the interior can be obtained 
by the means now under consideration. 
That this is neither so hopeless nor 
remote in prospect, as many are dis- 
posed to think, may be inferred with 
certainty by much recent evidence 
from the most trustworthy sources, as 
to the actual state of the country 
and the population in large portions. 
Lieutenant Shergold Smith, writing to 
Dr. Kirk from Kag¢éi Usekuma so late 
as May 19th last, reports a rough 
journey from Nguru, and says that 
of 360 men with whom he left that 
place, only six arrived at the end of 
the journey ; all the rest, from fear or 
bad faith, having deserted, in conse- 
quence of which they lost half their 
goods—beads and cloth —and were in 
danger of being stopped altogether 
for want of carriers. Notwith- 
standing such an untoward be- 
ginning, Lieutenant Smith adds that 
“the country is very productive, and 
provisions of all kinds exceedingly 
cheap. Cattle graze by hundreds on 
the plains, which are very extensive, 
offering at times a sea horizon. I 
have not met with a trace of slavery, 
nor do I see any signs of it here. 
The Arab Songoro, who is living and 
trading here, and has a bad name 
from Stanley, has not shown us any- 
thing but kindness. His trade seems 
perfectly legal in ivory.” Take this, 
in connection with the equally recent 
satisfactory report of Dr. Kirk, of 
expeditions in other directions, and 
it is impossible to deny the encou- 
raging prospect opened of rapid and 
permanent progress. We are surely 
warranted, by all that has preceded, 
in believing that, although we cannot 
by any exercise of power at once put 
an end to slavery, it will gradually 
cease by the operation of natural 
causes, if there be no facilities for 
shipping slaves away from the country. 

Diplomacy has done much—perhaps 
all that is possible or needful—within 
the last two or three years to effect 
this object. The treaty lately entered 
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into with the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and still more recently, one with 
the Khedive of Egypt, for the total 
suppression of the slave trade, give 
fair promise of being effective. The 
co-operation of Colonel Gordon in the 
Soudan and region of the Upper 
Nile is a further guarantee for good 
faith and success, while the no less 
zealous and able assistance of Dr. 
Kirk, our Consul-General at Zanzi- 
bar, is a sufficient pledge of loyalty 
in that quarter. 

Mr. Stanley’s second letter in the 
Daily Telegraph, dated from Nyangwe, 
October 20, 1876, before he started on 
his journey westward, which has 
appeared while this paper is in the 
press, contains much that is opposed 
to the view I have taken in the pre- 
ceding pages, both as regards the slave 
trade, and the best mode of promoting 
the rapid development of commerce. 
In reference to the continuance of a 
slave trade on a wholesale scale, and 
with all its worst accompaniments of 
slave-hunting raids and destruction of 
life, Mr. Stanley charges the Sultan of 


Zanzibar with allowing his subjects, 
and especially Said bin Salim, the 
Governor of Unyamyembe, “an officer 
in the employ of Burghash, Prince of 
Zanzibar,’ to be actively engaged in 


this illegal traffic. This Said bin 
Salim, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, is one of the principal slave- 
traders in Africa, and at the same time 
the most trusted agent of the authori- 
ties at Zanzibar. If this be indeed 
true, there is justification enough for 
the denunciation both of the principal 
and his agent. It constitutes an in- 
dictment against the Sultan himself, so 
dishonouring and fatal to all trust in 
any treaty engagements, that I cannot 
doubt it will lead to a searching in- 
quiry, and further action on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Never- 
theless, Iam not disposed to modify 
what I have said above, until the 
parties so directly charged have been 
heard, and the result known. The de- 
fence of the Sultan of Zanzibar, or any 
of his agents implicated in the most 


iniquitous traffic which the wickedness 
and greed of man has ever devised, is 
no concern of mine. By their own 
acts they must stand or fall, and if 
even a small part of what is now 
alleged against them be proved, I trust 
they will fall never to rise again. But 
inasmuch as we have equally direct 
evidence from Dr. Kirk, Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, of an 
entirely contradictory character, re- 
specting the disposition of the Sultan 
Burghash, to open up the country to 
English trade, and to facilitate the 
making of roads into the interior, so 
far as his sovereign authority extends, 
we must give him the benefit of such 
testimony. Nothing could well be 
more inconsistent than for any au- 
thority, Arab or European, to directly 
sanction or promote by its own officers 
and agents a flagrant breach of treaty, 
and yet lend every aid to Englishmen 
to be the witnesses of his bad faith, and 
the evil done in his name. The same 
remark applies in great part to the 
suspicion attaching to the Khedive’s 
bona fides in the treaty engagements 
recently entered into with us. The 
presence of Colonel Gordon, and the 
almost absolute power with which he 
has been invested over the whole 
Soudan and region of the Upper Nile 
should be strong evidence of the good 
will of the Khedive, even though it 
may for a time, and to a certain extent, 
be frustrated by the corruption of his 
officers, and the incorrigible vice of his 
subjects, long engaged in the slave 
trade. 

On the other points of trade and 
missionary labours, and the direction 
which these should take, referred to in 
this letter of Mr. Stanley’s, I am con- 
strained to make one or two remarks, 
opposed, as his opinions are, to the 
plan of operations suggested in this 
article. Mr. Stanley speaks with the 
advantage which can hardly be too 
highly estimated, of personal observa- 
tion and great experience as a traveller 
through Central Africa, from sea to 
sea, and in many regions never before 
trodden by the foot of a white man. 
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His opinions, therefore, are deserving 
of great consideration, and can only 
be called in question with some dif- 
fidence. He expresses, however, a 
very decided opinion against attempt- 
ing to push trade from the east coast, 
based upon the condition of the tribes 
on the two sides of the continent. 
Gathered into large kingdoms, gov- 
erned despotically, and subject to the 
rule of one chief, in East Central 
Africa, and infinitely subdivided in the 
West, from Lake Tanganyika to the 
mouth of the Congo river, he says: 
“The people are gathered in small in- 
significant districts, towns, or villages, 
each governed by its respective chief, 
all animated by an intense thirst for 
trade; but equally distinguished for 
their idolatry, hostility to each other, 
and foolish pride.” From these rela- 
tive conditions of the eastern and 
western populations, Mr. Stanley 
arrives at the conclusion that the two 
sides of the African continent should 
be acted on by two different influences. 
The missionary would be the more 
powerful agent and by his labours af- 
ford the most fitting means of approach on 
the eastern side, while on the western 
side the trader should precede the mis- 
sionary. But there are other condi- 
tions both of a physical and political 
character, which point to a somewhat 
different conclusion. The approach to 
the great inland seas of Central Africa 
would appear to be much easier, both 
for trader and missionary, from the 
east coast, than the mouth of the 
Congo on the west, with its numerous 
cataracts. For the labours of the mis- 
sionary undoubtedly the great king- 
dom of Mtesa, with a population of 
5,000,000, according to Mr. Stanley, 
would afford a very favourable basis. 
Mtesa himself might be converted by 
one effort, since he is so well disposed, 
and has asked for missionaries to be 
sent to him. All his subjects might be 
converted, in the same manner—as all 
barbarous nations of Europe were con- 
verted, after Constantine had led the 
way. There are besides the kingdoms 
of Ruanda with a like population, of 


Urundi, with 3,000,000, Asagara, and 
many others. By all means let mission- 
aries hasten to prosecute their labours 
in these several territories. They can 
have no similar prospects in Western 
Central Africa. But it is as regards 
trade that I think Mr. Stanley may be 
mistaken in his conclusions. In the 
first place there are well-beaten trade 
routes approaching the lakes in several 
directions from the coast opposite 
Zanzibar. A bullock waggon road has 
already been formed by the Rev. Mr. 
Rogers, and is being rendered practic- 
able. Facilities for a barter trade have 
existed from old date in this direction, 
which can scarcely be found on the 
western side. The many subdivisions 
of the land among a thousand small 
tribes and petty chiefs, some ruling 
over ‘a hundred-acre field,” and hos- 
tile to each other, must go far to make 
any combinations for a large trade or 
security practicable. The first condi- 
tion of such a trade is a free transit, or 
the power of entering into valid engage- 
ments with those in possession of the 
land for a secure passage with regulated 
rates or duties of transit. This would 
seem to render the approach from 
the mouth of the Congo to the point 
where the uninterrupted navigation of 
steamers might begin, a slow opera- 
tion, and one which fora long time 
must be of doubtful issue. 

I would say in conclusion, that who- 
ever earnestly and truly desires to 
benefit the millions of this slave- 
haunted continent, where all laws, 
human and divine, are habitually out- 
raged—whoever hopes to heal this 
“open sore of the world,” as Living- 
stone designated the slave trade, where 
“all the land is foul with mon- 
strous wrong’’—must join in the 
prayer that whatever be the cost or 
difficulty of the efforts now making, 
they may prove successful. Nor can I 
conceive any one interested in the 
prosperity and power of this country 
not feeling anxious to see trade 
advanced by the opening of a new 
market of such unlimited capacity, 
and so wholly unoccupied by hostile 
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tariffs and a protective policy. This 
war of “tariffs,” to which Sir Stafford 
Northcote has recently alluded, as 
partly being waged, and partly threat- 
ened against us, denouncing it as an 
“antagonism offered to free trade by 
the nations of America and Europe, in 
regard to which Great Britain cannot 
afford to be neutral,’’— points to a 
fundamental condition of our well 
being as a nation. Our interests, it 
cannot be too often repeated, are 
inseparably bound ‘up with the de- 
velopment of commerce; and protec- 
tive tariffs are established in direct 
opposition to the introduction of our 
trade. These can only be successfully 
met by finding new markets not 
subject to such injurious restrictions, 
and Africa offers a larger and a fairer 
field than either Asia, Europe, or 
America under the existing protective 
policy. It will be well to remember 
also that it offers this fair field only 
because it is not already pre-occupied 
by those with whom hostile and pro- 
tective tariffs are in favour. If we 


desire to profit by this great market 
of the future, it behoves us to lose no 
time in occupying the ground our- 
selves, so as to render impossible the 
extension of the same system in Africa 
which now so generally and injuriously 
prevails elsewhere. Whoever desires 
therefore any of the great ends here 
indicated must no less earnestly desire 
to promote the continuous and sys- 
tematic exploration of the African 
continent. They must desire it 
if for no other reason, because it is 
evident no step can be taken in any 
one of the above paths of progress 
and enlightenment for the benefit 
alike of the African race and the 
rest of the world, until geographers 
have first prepared the way, and by 
pioneer work removed impediments 
too numerous and full of peril to be 
successfully encountered by merchant, 
capitalist, or missionary, without such 
aid as trained and scientific explorers 
can alone afford. 


RuTHERFORD ALCOCK. 





